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SERMON. 
THE WEDDING GARMENT—PERSONAL HOLINESS. 
Matr. xxi. 11, 12. 


“ When the king came in to see the guests, he saw there a man which had 
not on a wedding garment : and he saith unto him, Friend, how camest 
thow in hither, not having a wedding garment? and he nas speech- 


less.’ 


Tue gospel dispensation is represented in this parable under the 
similitude of a wedding feast, prepared by a wealthy and bountiful 
prince. To this feast the peculiar friends of the royal host were first 
invited. But when they repaid his munificence with outrage and 
insult, the highways and hedges were searched for guests, and the 
outeasts were compelled to come in: in other words, they were 
urgently pressed to partake of the repast, and were almost dragged to 
the table spread for their entertainment. 

There seems no doubt that this allegory was designed to rebuke the 
Jews for rejecting the christian dispensation, which was first offered 
to them, and to shew that it was the purpose of the Almighty to call 
the rest of the world to those privileges and blessings which his own 
poople despised. Our Lord, however, is not content with impressing 
this truth. He seizes the occasion to deliver a lesson which may be 
useful in all ages of the world. He teaches the members of the Gen- 
tile Church that their privileges may be a snare and curse to them, as 
similar distinctions were eventually a snare and a curse to the Jews : 
and that they who sat down as joyous and heedless guests, may, after 
all, be thrust out from the scene of plenty, and cast into outer dark- 
ness, where weeping and gnashing of teeth shall be their portion ! 

This lesson is conveyed in the words of the text: the master of the 
feast comes in to see the guests, and he finds one seated among them 
without the wedding garment, that is, without the peculiar robe, which, 
according to the customs of that time, was suited to the occasion of 
the meeting, and in which the rest of the company were arrayed. ‘This 
neglect is an intolerable affront to their illustrious benefactor. The 
offender is questioned, he is struck dumb with the sense of his careless 
insolence. ‘The attendants are instantly called, and are ordered to 
cast him forth as a fit companion for criminals and traitors. 

1. Now, in the first place, every one must perceive that the liberal 
banquet, and the various assemblage of guests, presents a very striking 
image of the visible Church of Christ on earth. The members of it 
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have been invited, and have not declined the call. They have been 
told of a gracious provision for the souls of all in the covenant ot 
grace. ‘here lives not a sinner who may not “ eat and live for ever.” 
He may take freely, and without money or price, that for which all 
price is too little. We are all seated at the table: and truly, like the 
guest in the parable, we seem to be at ease, and certain of our wel- 
come. Our right to be present is not disputed. We belong, without 
controversy, to the assembly of the saints; and we are but seldom 
troubled with any doubts or misgivings as to our ultimate participation 
in their inheritance. 

2, But then, secondly, our security and confidence would suffer 
great abatement if we were in the habit of reflecting on the remainder 
of the parable, which teaches us that it is not enough to have been 
called to the banquet, and to have taken our seat there. Our appear- 
ance at the table will turn out to be no better than a shameless intru- 
sion, unless we are qualified to retain it. We must be therefore 
prepared, at any moment, for the presence of the Master of the feast. 
We must be ready to meet and to endure the scrutiny of his unerring 
gaze. If the wedding robe is not upon us when he appears, his eye 
will instantly detect it ; with a single look he will smite our souls with 
dismay, and make us shudder at the thought of our nakedness. And 
then, better were it for us to be with the wanderers by the hedges and 
way sides, than to have our portion among those who inhabit the outer 
darkness ! 

Does any one enquire what can be meant by this fatal defect, this 
want of the fitting garment? I answer, that it signifies the absence of 
the christian character,—the want of those peculiar graces which dis- 
tinguish the true Christian from Infidels, and Heathens, and Maho- 
metans, and from all the rest of mankind. The moral spirit of the 
parable is obviously this,—that a man may have entered by baptism 
into the kingdom of grace ; he may solemnize the mysteries instituted 
by Christ; he may be, in short, an undisputed member of Christ's 
visible Church, an invited guest at the banquet of the gospel ;—and yet, 
for all this, he may be utterly unprepared for the moment when the 
Lord of the feast shall come in to survey his guests. He may be ina 
state which disqualifies him for the society into which he has been 
admitted. He may be so attired, perhaps, as to satisfy the rest of the 
company assembled. His appearance may be such as to escape notice 
or censure ; it may even bear some plausible resemblance to the habit 
of the other guests ; and this conformity may enable him to pass with- 
out remark or molestation in the crowd: but the moment the Master 
of the entertainment appears, his eye will be fixed upon him. He will 
stand forth disgraced and exposed, and will hear the sentence of 
banishment pronounced, without one word to plead against its execution. 

Is this, then, it may be asked, the only instruction we are to derive 
from the parable,—that hypocrites, and those who bear nothing but 
the name of Christ, shall never enter the kingdom of glory? It is 
even so: and would God that the aspect of the christian world were 
such as to declare this lesson useless or unseasonable. That the 
rebuke was needed by the Jews, no one will doubt; for, incredible as 
it May seem, it was a maxim with them, that Jehovah neither could nor 
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would cast out an Israelite into outer darkness. He might be polluted 
with crime and infamy; but yet if he were clothed with zeal for the law, 
as with a garment, the Lord would not see iniquity in him; his sins 


would be covered, and his transgressions forgotten, under the folds of 


that ample robe; and the pure raiment of personal holiness was not 
required to entitle him to his seat at the table of the heavenly King. 
Neither shall we find any difficulty in seeing the justness of the caution, 
as applied to the sinners of the Gentiles, who were to be taken into 
the bosom of the church ; for the Gentiles were very little in the habit 
of looking upon religion as at all connected with personal righteous- 
ness: nothing, therefore, was more likely than for them to appear at 
the feast, just in the same tattered and unclean condition in which 
they were found by the highways and hedges, unless urgently admo- 
nished of the danger of so doing. ‘The necessity of purifying them- 
selves, even as God is pure, would never occur to them, without strict 
injunction; and they would accordingly appear, without scruple, in the 
presence of the great King, unfurnished with the only apparel which 
would render their presence tolerable at his board. All this we readily 
perceive and willingly allow. But why, it may be asked, are Christians 
to be reminded of so obvious a truth as this,—that christian holiness 
and love form the wedding garment in which they must appear before 
the Master of the feast to which they have been invited?) Why are we 
to be warned that we are unfit for his table, if we bring to it the rags 
and the squalidness which disfigure the outcasts of the heathen world ? 
Why are we to be addressed as if the gospel were a strange thing to 
us, and as if we were standing without the door, and waiting our ad- 
mission into the festive and hospitable mansion ? 

Unfortunately, the very utterance of this question suggests the 
answer to it: for let us look round upon the multitudes assembled 
round the table spread for them, and still keeping their seats there, and 
let us seriously consider how many of them have the nuptial garment 
on, and are fit to appear before the King. 

1. And, first, I would beseech you to observe those guests who 
irreverently and shamelessly retain the soiled and spotted garb in 
which they were originally found, and in that state presume to seat 
themselves at the board ;—a scandal to the company, and an insult to 
the author of the repast; mark the guise and bearing of these intruders 
as described by an apostle; ‘ Spots and blemishes are they in the 


feast of christian love, at n hich they riot and revel in emposture ‘ they 


have eyes full of adultery, and that cannot cease from sin; their heart is 
exercised with covetousness, and they are truly the children of th 
curse.”* Have we never recognized these features in the assemblies 
of the faithful? Have we never sat down with guests like these, even 
on the most solemn occasions, where all were met for the professed 
object of awaiting the presence and seeking the face of the King of 
Kings: and if the Lord were suddenly to appear, and to doom them 
‘to the blackness of darkness for ever,” who is there but would confess 
the righteouness of the sentence ? 

2, Others again there are in the company, not altogether so stripped 











* See 2 Pet. ii. 13, &c. and Jud. 12, &e. 
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of shame: persons who seem to feel that something like a suitable 
appearance is due to the other guests, and to the honour of their enter- 
tainer. And they accordingly provide themselves with a decorous garb, 
whose colour and fashion have nothing offensive to the eye, and the 
apparel is convenient and becoming enough in itself; but it has nothing 
conspicuous in it,—it draws little attention towards those who wear it. 
It is not precisely the wedding garment, it is true; but then it is alto- 
gether so respectable, and free from affectation and singularity, that it 
would seem harsh to condemn it, or to ¢ xpel the wearers. But what 
will be the judgment of the Master of the feast? What will He say to 
those who call themselves his guests, and who yet are content to dwell 
for ever in mere decencies? What will be His language to those who 
have satisfied themselves that they are fit to sit down and eat bread in 
the kingdom of God, provided there is nothing in their outward 
demeanour and appearance which grossly scandalizes his people, and 
raises a general outcry for their removal’? Can they persuade them- 
selves that the loom and the storehouse of merely worldly discretion 
can adorn and furnish forth an immortal spirit, and make it meet for 
its appearance in the presence of the Almighty ? 

3. We may sometimes find, indeed, in christian companies, persons 
much more suitably provided than these last: persons whose raiment 
so closely resembles the nuptial robe, that it might baffle any but the 
most rigid examination. ‘To all appearance it is a precious and seemly 
vesture: in texture, in form, in colour, it comes near to that pattern 
which is prescribed by the Lord of the banquet, and which he requires of 
all who wish to abide in his presence; and, accordingly, they who are 
arrayed in it preserve their stations at the table with the fullest 
applause and welcome of the rest of the assembly ; till, at last, they 
begin to fancy that their title to remain there is beyond all dispute! but 
the time must come when even these must meet the scrutiny of that 
eye which may not be deceived:—and then, alas! it may appear that 
these honourable guests have been mocking their fellows, and perhaps 
themselves, with an inferior garment of divers sorts, like the apparel 
mingled of linen and woollen, which was an abomination to the Lord, 
and which he forbad to come upon his people.* He may perceive, 
though we cannot, that the fine linen is secretly crossed and interwoven 
with a coarse material. He may see where the fair texture of chris- 
tian principles and motives is weakened and debas¢ d by the admixture 
of worldly views and motives, and at a single touch he can unravel 
this cunning work, and separate the imperishable elements from the 
baser matters wrought up with them. And then what will be his 
award? Can it be expected that he will then approve or endure a 
mixture which he hath forbidden? Will he accept the Christian, if 
clothed in virtues which derive not their whole worth from the prin- 
ciples and motives of christianity ? 

And now, men and brethren, let us imagine our Lord addressing this 
parable to each of us, or rather let us conceive him personally present 
to survey his guests. Are there none of us on whom his eye would 
instantly be fixed? none who would expect to hear the appalling 


* See Levit. xix. 19, and Deut. xxii. 11. 
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question, Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having a wedding gar- 
ment? Are your souls arrayed in the becoming apparel of the christian 
te mpe r? I ask not whe ther you are accomplished in all the graces of 
mature and experienced Christians ; but have-you that, without which 
the divine life cannot be said to have commenced? Are you clothed 
with humility, and do you, as befits a guest of the High and Holy 
One, hunger and thirst after righteousness ? If not, what will avail the 
unsullied fame, and the fair and equitable dealing, the gainful and 
esteemed principles of integrity and honour; and even the domestic 
affections, and the ties of friendship? Will this fair and splendid attire 
satisfy Him who hath demanded the wedding garment, that is, a gar- 
ment to be worn‘in honour of //im only, and in obedience to his 
command not a gorgeous coat of many colours, assumed mere ly to 
win the admiration of men? In other words, can we hope to be 
accepted of Him, unless he perceives that our virtues are put on with 
reference to his sovereign will as the standard ol all voodne SS, and to 
his approbation as the source of all happiness ? 

I would not, however, so strictly interpret this parable as to impress 
despair upon those who are conscious that they are scarcely in a con- 
dition to meet the eye of the Master of the feast. ‘The munificence of 
Asiatic princes often prov ided suitable raiment for their guests, and this 
is but a faint emblem of the bounty of the heavenly King. His stores 
are ever open ; and to all who humbly acknowledge their want, he will 
graciously furnish the apparel which he requires: but his severest 
wrath will be for those who keep their seats with secure eflronte ry, 
while destitute of the garment. Let us listen then to Christ himself, 
and buy of him “ white raiment that we may be clothed, and that the 
shame of our nakedness may not appear.” We have but to cast off 
the fragments and shreds that disguise our ambitious poverty,—we 
have but to throw away our self-sufficiency and our pride,—our high 
thoughts that exalt themselves against God,—our low thoughts that 
grovel in the dust ;—we have but to part with them, and the “ 
shall be ours. The angels of God will rejoice while they invest us with 
it ;—we shall sit down to a feast that will banish every other appetite. 
We shall drink new wine with our blessed Saviour in his kingdom ; 


best robe” 


we shall hunger and thirst no more;—the garment of praise shall be 
ours ;—and the spirit of heaviness shall be banished from our hearts 
lor ever, C.. We da 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Arr. I.—The whole Works of the Right Rev. Edward Reynold . DD. 
Lord Bishop of Norwich; now first collected. To which is pre fixed, 
a Memoir of the Life of the Author. By ALEXANDER CHALMI 


F.S. A. In six volumes, 8vo. London, Holdsworth, 1826. 


Tue way of preaching, says Burnet, among the divines of England, 


before the days of Tillotson and Lloyd, “ was overrun with pedantry, 


a great mixture of quotations from ancient Fathers, a long opening 
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of a text, with a concordance of every word in it, and a giving all the 
different expositions, with the grounds of them, and the entering into 
some parts of controversy; and all concluding in some, but very short, 
practical applic ations, according to the subject and the occasion. This 
was both long and heavy, when all was pye-bald, full of many sayings 
of different languages. The common style of sermons was eithe1 
very flat and low, or swelled up with rhetoric to a false pitch of 
wrong sublime.” ” 

This censure, it must be confessed, was at least partially applicabk 
to the compositions of some of the greatest theological writers of th 
seve nteenth ce ntury. Those gigantic scholars seemed to imagine that 
they should disgrace their sacred calling by ever appearing in public 
without their panoply of ponderous erudition. And, accordingly, we 
at this day often contemplate their volumes with feelings not wholly 
dissimilar to those which attend us through ancient armories and 
magazines, containing the massive equipments of a more heroic age. 
We survey them with a painful and humbling sense of degeneracy, 
even while we are satisfied that they are, in a great measure, obsolete, 
and that the attempt to recall them into general use would meet with 
little else than derision. 

Of late years, indeed, there has appeared a strong disposition to 
examine the works of these ve nerable masters, with other views than 
those of mere antiquarian curiosity. It has been justly thought, that a 
familiarity with their writings might communicate a more rich and 
vigorous tone to our theological compositions. Against a revival of 
their pedantry, the taste of a*more refined age provides a sufficient 
security. But it must be useful for us to contemplate the greatest 
examples of that industry and genius, which made the learning of 
all ages tributary to the queen of sciences. It is impossible there 
fore to witness, without exultation, the labours which have recently 
been employed in making the treasures of our ancient divinity 
accessible to the present generation. And it is, if possible, still 
more gratifying to observe the geverous and ready welcome with 
which those exertions have been received by the public in general, and 
especially by the clergy. A good omen it is for the Church, that 
her sons are willing to look upon models, which must put to sham¢ 
all superficial knowledge, all lukewarm zeal, and all languid applica- 
tion. 

It is now our pleasing duty to congratulate the public upon a 
complete collection of the writings of one of the most eminent among 
the divines of the seventeenth century. The present edition of the 
Works of Bishop Reynolds, forms a most valuable accession to our 


Burnet’s own Times, Vol. I. p. 329, Oxford Edit. 
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stores of sound and masculine theology. It is but just to add, that, 
though carefully and handsomely printed in a most convenient form, 
its price is extremely moderate. 

In the Memoir of the Life of this Prelate, prefixed to the publication, 
the author regrets that “ very scanty information is to be found 

° > "I ’ Es ” ’ 

respecting Dr. Reynolds’ private character and manners. rhe 
following is a brief summary of the particulars which have been ascer- 


tained respecting his public life. 


Dr. Edward Reynolds, forty-ninth Bishop of Norwich, was the son of 
s ; } ’ 


Augustine Reynolds, one of the customers of Southampton. He was 
born at the parish of Holywood, Southampton, in November 1599. 
He was educated in the free grammar-school of that town, founded 
by Edward VI. in 1553. He was thence removed to Merton College, 
Oxford, under the wardenship of the celebrated Sir Henry Savile. 
Here, in 1615, he was admitted to one of the exhibitions founded 
in 1380, by John Willyott, Chancellor of Exeter. He took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, in October 1618. In 1620, he became 
a probationer Fellow, an honour which he owed to his eminent skill 
in Greek. ‘The time of his becoming Master of Arts is not known: 
but it is certain that in 1622, when scarcely twenty-three years old, 
he was elected to succeed the celebrated Dr. Donne, in the distin- 
guished office of preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 

In March 1631, Reynolds was presented to the living of Braunston 
in Northamptonshire, by the interest of Isaac Johnson, Esq., on which 
he resigned the preachership of Lincoln’s Inn. This living he held 
till his advancement to the See of Norwich. 

On the commencement of the Rebellion, he took the side of the 
Presbyterians, became a member of the Assembly of Divines, and 
subscribed the Covenant. He was afterwards nominated one of the 
visitors for the reformation of Oxford, but seems to have joined 
with extreme reluctance in their most oppressive and iniquitous 
measures. On the ejection of Dr. Fell, he was deemed the fittest 
person to succeed to the Deanery of Christ Church; from which he 
was himself ejected in 1649, or 1650, for refusing to take the 
engagement. After this, he returned to his living of Braunston, 
and about the same time was appointed vicar of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
which he held till the Restoration; and ‘‘ was the pride and glory 
of the Presbyterian party.” 

Early in 1660, when the Presbyterians had recovered their influence, 
Dr. Owen was ejected from the Deanery of Christ Church, and 
Dr. Reynolds was reappointed, with many marks of respect from 
the Society. In this situation he did not long remain, the Restoration 
being now at hand, 


Soon after that event, bishoprics were offered to Baxter, Calamy, 
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and Reynolds, which the two former declined. After much 
deliberation and discussion, Reynolds was persuaded by Baxter to 
accept the offer, and was accordingly elected to the See of Norwich, 
in November 1660. This step, it seems, was taken with the full 
approbation of the City, it being notorious that he was never 
unfriendly to moderate Episcopacy; and that, like Dr. Stillingfleet 
he conceived “ that no church-government is determined in the word 


of God, but is variable as occasion requireth.”* 


Having assisted at 
the Savoy conference, he proceeded to his diocese, in August 1661, 
where he passed the remainder of his life, with the exception of 
a few visits to London; chiefly during his attendance on Parliament. 
He appears to have administered his diocese with the moderation 
and forbearance which became a man who had so recently abandoned 
the Presbyterian discipline. The latter part of his life was em- 
bittered by the severest tortures from stone and gravel, disorders 
contracted or aggravated by sedentary and studious habits. He died 
at his Palace at Norwich, July 28th, 1676, in the 76th year of his age. 
His remains were placed in a vault at the upper end of his chapel; 
over his grave is a mural monument, with a Latin inscription, 
which every one will be sorry to find disfigured with a quibble ; 
for it tells us, that there was nothing harsh or severe in his nature, 
except the torments of the gravel and the strangury; and that thos« 
white stones, which were instruments of his death, were, nevertheless, 
to him the symbols of life and victory ! 

‘‘ His funeral sermon was preached in the Cathedral by the Rev. 
B. Riveley, one of his chaplains. It is now added to the last volume 
of his works. It contains little biography, but a long character 
of the Bishop, exactly corresponding with what is said of him by 
such of his contemporaries as knew him best. It is universally 
iwwreed that in all the changes of his life, whether as a private 
clergyman or a prelate, he was uniformly devoted to the service of 
his heavenly Master. He was one of the very few public preachers, 
during the usurpation, who did not carry the ever-varying events 
of the time into the pulpit. From strong political bias, he was 
preserved both by principle and temper. Although living in an age 
when there was no choice but of extremes, he passed between them 
with as much caution as could have been expected from human 
infirmity. Both in his puritanism and his conformity, he had for his 
associates many of the wisest and best of men.”—Life of the Author, 
p. Ixx. 

Bishop Reynolds is unquestionably entitled to a place among the 
most illustrious names, as a divine and a scholar. Baxter enume- 
rates his works among those which he considers as indispensable 
to the library of a theological student; and he is commended by 


* Baxter's Life, Lib. I. Part ii. p. 27 
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Doddridge as most elaborate in thought and expression, and as 
eminently happy in the choice of his similitudes. 

The first thing that strikes us, on opening his volumes, is the 
linmense compass of erudition which they display. To say nothing 
of his potency in the Scriptures, the poets, historians and_philo- 
sophers of Greece and Rome, the christian fathers and schoolmen, 
the champions of the Reformation, together with their popish 
antagonists,—all are in turn brought forward to illustrate and 
trengthen, and sometimes, it must be allowed, to encumber his 
reasonings and positions. 

\nother characteristic he has, in common with many other writers 
of that period, though few have carried it to the same extent; 
namely, a most inordinate fondness for pursuing his subject into the 
minutest subdivisions. It is scarcely possible to open a page without 
finding paragraphs and sentences distinguished by manifold and 
complex numerical arrangement. Some imperfect notion of this 
propensity will be obtained by examining the very ample analysis 
of each work, prefixed to these volumes respectively. But this can 
no more give us an adequate conception of the subtlety of his 
ramifications, than an uninjected subject in anatomy can exhibit all 
the finer vessels of the human body. We believe that Swammerdam, 
or some other entomologist, has discovered 1100 or 1200 distinct 
muscles in a caterpillar. ‘The intellectual vision of Reynolds appears 
to be equally penetrating, and his dissection equally nice and 
indefatigable. 


This habit, however, often serves to exhibit the strength and 


ictivity, as well as the subtlety of his powers. The divisions of 
his subjects seem to be perpetually growing under his hand, like 
the heads of the hydra : and he appears to have the might of Alcide Sy 
together with the hundred arms of Briareus in constant readiness 
to grapple with them all. 

[t should further be remarked, that his mental eye is quite as 
comprehensive as it is microscopic. Unhappily, however, he seems 
to have delighted in displaying his wealth not so much in splendid 
ind imposing masses, as in an endless variety of pigeon-holes and 
compartments. The effect of grandeur is thus frequently lost. 
Che attention, instead of being fixed on his magnificence, is often 
wasted on the elaborate complication of his method. 

His affluence of illustration is quite as wonderful as Doddridge 
represents it. Such, however, is the prodigality with which it is 
lavished, that the mind is at times oppressed and confused, rather 
than relieved and delighted, by the variety of his images. 

With regard to all the essentials of the christian faith, the 
general tenor of his doctrine is unrebukable. Like most other 
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Presbyterians, indeed, he vas decidedly inclined to the Calvinisti 
principles. But, it must be allowed that his Calvinism is seldom 
offensively predominant It is rather melted down into the mass of 


his composition ; and, in this combination, it meets with many elements 





to neutralize its acrimony. It shews itself, chiefly, in his abhorrence 


NetRegs 


of sin, and his profound submission of heart and understanding to the 
inscrutable majesty of God; and very rarely breaks forth in sallies 


} 


of intolerance or asperity towards men. He does not “ 


prick up his 
predestinating ears,” with an air of arrogance or uncharitableness. 

I'he meekness and moderation of his spirit seems to temper the 
quality of his doctrine, and sometimes, even to throw an appearane 
of softness over its hard-favoured and repulsive features. 

In his treatise on the Sinfulness of Sin, he has a passage which is 
scarcely to be reconciled with the doctrine of assurance. For he says, 
that sin may have such power over the regenerate man, as to betray 
him into presumptuous transgression: and that this may either bring 
on hardness of heart, and fatal security; or such a sense of God’s 
wrath, as may make the sinner wretched and disconsolate all his days ! 
(See page 260, Vol. I.) This looks very like asserting that even th 
elect may be in danger of impenitence or despair. 

He is always a strenuous advocate for the liberty of the human will. 
He contends that the divine influences, in their action on the human 
soul, are “sweetly tempered by the disposition of the will, which is 
never by grace destroyed, but perfected.” (Vol. II. p. 303.) And he 
conceives that “ the will in a state of glory shall have perfect liberty, 
notwithstanding it shall not be 2@ble to will an absence from the vision 
Gop; since the liberty of such a desire would not be liberty, but im- 
perfection and unnaturalness.” Vol. VI. p. 331. 

The austerity of his views is chiefly seen in his speculations on 
Original Sin. On this subject he is sometimes betrayed into statements 
which savour of violent and unseemly exaggeration. For instance; h« 
is not content with affirming that “ our principles are vitiated, and our 
faculties out of joint;” but he adds, that “ we are in the womb as 
cockatrice eggs, and in conception a seed of vipers, more odious in 


the pure eyes of God, than toads or serpents are in ours,” Vol. I. 
p- 191. 

In another passage he asserts, what never can be proved, thiat all 
human beings are born with precisely the same inaptitude for good, and 
propensity for evil: 

* Suppose we two acorns, of most exact and geometrical equality 
in seminal virtue, planted in two several places, of as exact and uniform 
a temper of earth: needs must they both grow into trees of equal 
strength and tallness, unless the benignity and influences of heaven do 
come differently upon them. Our case is the same: we are all natu 


t 


rally cast into one mould; all equally partake the sel/f-same degrees 





nats 


ind proportions of original 
inevil.” P.135, Vol. I. 

Surely it is more conformable to all probability and experience to 
presume, that, amidst the universal degeneracy, the degrees of seminal 
virtue, or unsoundness, will be different in different specimens ; though 
we must, with deep humiliation, confess that nothing but the benign 
influences of heaven can save a single tree from perishing, or enable it 
to grow * with the increase of God.” 

His anxiety to avoid the perilous doctrine of venial sin, drives him 
sometimes to the use of language too harsh for persuasion, and too 
monstrously hyperbolical to inspire alarm. He says, 

‘In the least sin that can be named there is so much life and venom, 
as not all the concurrent strength of those millions of angels, one of 
whom, in one night, was able to slay so many thousand men, had been 
able to remove; more violence and injustice against God, in a wan 


dering thought, in an idle word, in an impertinent and unprofitabk 
1 


action, than the worth of the whole creation, though all the heavens 
were turned into one sun, and all the earth into one paradise, wer¢ 
able to expiate.” Vol. I. p. 205. 

After proceeding in this strain for nearly two pages, he introduces, 
with approbation, the reflections of St. Augustine on his sin:of robbing 
an orchard when he was a boy; an enormity, in which the good father 
discovers all the most frightful elements of a depraved nature, and the 
abominations of which he very gravely enumerates under ten distinct 
heads !* 

A mind duly guarded, however, may derive improvement even from 
the extravagances of Reynolds; so potent are the redeeming qualities 
which accompany them. Such is his force and vividness of conception, 
his power of language, his variety of illustration, and such his insight 
into human nature and the way of salvation, that his very excesses 
may impart vigour and elevation to the spirit. Besides, it should be 
remembered that his application of the severest doctrines is alway 
alutary. It is directed to the inculcation of humility, and watchful- 
ness, and jealousy over every thought, word, and temper; and, above 
all, it perpetually recalls our thoughts to the Saviour, who is the grand 
and central object of all his meditations. 

It was not to be expected that the writings of Reynolds should be 
free from the besetting sin of the time, namely, a propensity to unna- 
tural, and often to degrading conceits. This delinquency against good 
taste is, however, chiefly ex« mplified in his earlier writings, and mor« 


especially in his meditations on the fall and rising of St. Peter, a com- 








* It is curion enough, that Baxter has a similar confession He says, that 
when a boy, he ‘“‘was much addicted to the gluttonous eating of apples a ] 
ears; and tot is end, ind to concur with naughty boys, that cloried in evil, 
e often went into other men’s orchards, and stole their fruit, when he had 
nough at home.” Bart Life, Part I. 3 
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position filled with thoughts extorted from the subject by the peine forte 
et dure of resolute cogitation. For instance, m his Twenty-first Me- 


ditation, he asks why our Saviour should chuse the service of a cock in 





the ministry of repentance? He then finds out, that the crow of a 
cock gave Peter as well an example to follow, as an occasion to repent : 
for, a true minister must have the wings of a cock, to rouse himself 
from security ;—and the watchfulness of a cock, to discover and fore- 
warn danger ;—and the voice of a cock, to cry aloud and to tell Israel 
of his sins;—and lastly, the hours of a cock, to preach in season, and 
out of season, the glad tidings of salvation. And then, he demands, 
who would think that a weak cock should be able to do more with 
Peter, than prophets and apostles with other men ?~-that the noise’ of 
a cock’s crow should be heard so deep as the confines of hell? Vol. IV. 
pp- pate ele 

His “ Meditations on the Holy Sacrament,” are also among his ju- 
venile essays: and a stupendous performance this must appear, when 


} 


I 


‘ 


ieved while he was an undergraduate at 
| 


we consider that it was ac 


Merton College. ‘The very sight of its references to ancient an 


modern writers would, at this day, be enough to drive many theolo- 
gical students to despair. It is, however, by no means free from th¢ 
occasional intrusion of false and pedantic taste. Vor example, he is 
not content with saying, that the sacrament is eaten and drunken, a 
expressing the frame of a soul that hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness; but he must expend a whole page in proving, by competent e 
authorities, that hunger is a most importunate desire. (Vol. IIL. p. 40. 
Again, he Says, that we eat and drink the sacrament of Christ’s body 
and blood, to intimate the conf yrmity of the faithful unto Christ; and 
this notion, if generally expressed, and briefly illustrated, would be 
both just and striking. But he is not willing to lay aside the idea 
He accordingly goes on to tell us, that if they who have tasted th 
bread from heaven, unadvisedly taste the stolen waters of sin, presently 
they feel a war in their bowels ; and that the poison thus swallowed is 
cast out and vomited up m humble confession; and so they regain 
their fellowship with Christ! Vol. III. p. 41. 

But the oddest of his conceits is to be found in his treatise on “ the 
Passions and Faculties of the Soul of Man.” Aristotle had remarked, 
quaintly and whimsically enough, that the affection of love is circular, 
inasmuch as the object first moves the appetite, and then the appetit 
moves the object, and so the motion ceaseth where it began, whicli is 
i circle. Reynolds, however, finds, in this notion, more than Aristotk 
ever dreamed of; namely, an “emblem of the firmness and strength 
which love works among men; because, of all forms and fabrics, thos« 
which are circular are the strongest; as we see in arches, wherein 
every part doth mutually touch and clasp that which is next to it! 
Vol. VI. p- OJ 
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Che same perverse ingenuity occasionally disfigures his maturer pro- 
ductions. ‘Thus, in speaking of the irruption of worldly passion : 

“As in the womb of Tamar there was a strife for precedency, Zarah 
thrust out his hand first, and yet Pharez got forth before him; so in 
a Christian, many times the spirit thrusts out the hand, and begins to 
work, and presently the flesh grows sturdy and boisterous, and gets 
first into action. A man sets himself to call upon God: lifts up his 
hands with the scarlet thread, the blood of Christ, upon it... . . and 
ere he is aware, pride in the excellency of God’s gifts, or deadness 
and worldly thoughts, intrude themselves, justle by God's spirit, and 
cast a blemish upon the offering.” Vol. I. p. 140. 

These, however, are spots, which are lost in the brightness of his 
general excellence. ‘There would be no end of the attempt to recom- 
mend his writings by the transcription of passages; and, besides, om 
limits compel us to content ourselves with very sparing extracts. 

The following is a happy specimen of his manner, when least incum- 
bered by needless authorities. He is speaking of persons whose lift 
is regular and decorous, though destitute of religious principle. 


“In those men there appeareth not so sovereign and absolute a 
dominion of sin, as hath been spoken of, inasmuch as they seem to 
live in fair external conformity to the truths which they have learned. 
To which I answer, first in general, that there may be a reign of sin, 
where it is not perceived ; and that insensibility is a main argument of 
it. For this is a certain rule,—the more tenderly and seriously any 
man is affected with sense and sorrow for the power of sin, the more 
he is delivered from it. The young man, in the gospel, was fully per 
suaded that he had kept the whole law, and little thought that hi 
own possessions were his king, and that he was a vassal to his own 
wealth,—till Christ convinced him of a mighty reign of covetousness 
in his heart. A ship may, in the midst of a calm, by reason of a great 
mist, and the negligence of the mariners to sound and discover their 
distance from land, split itself against a rock, as well as be cast upon it 
by some irresistible storm :—and so that man who never fathoms his 
heart, nor searcheth how near he may be to ruin, but goes leisurely and 
uniformly on in his wonted formal and pharisaical security, may, when 
he thinks nothing of it, as likely perish under the power of sin, as hi 
in whom the rage thereof is most apparent. As there is a great strength 
in a river when it runs smoothest and without noise, which immediately 
discovers itself when any bridge or obstacle is set up against it, so 
when sin passeth with most stillness and undisturbance through the 
heart, then is the reign of it as strong as ever, and upon any spiritual 
and searching opposition, will declare itself. The Pharisees were rigid, 
demure, saint-like men, while their hypocrisy was let alone to run 
calmly and without noise: but when Christ, by his spiritual expositions 
of the law, his heavenly conversation, his penetrating and convincing 
sermons, had stopped the current, and disquieted them in their course, 
we find their malice swell into the sin against the Holy Ghost. It is 
the light of the sun which maketh day, when itself lies shut under a 
cloud and is not seen; so in every natural man, there is a power and 
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prevalency of sin, which yet may be undiscovered under some general 
moralities. Thus, as the serpent in the fable had a true sting, while it 
lay in the snow, though it showed not itself but at the fire; so there 
may be a regal power in sin, when, upon external reasons, it may for 
a time dissemble itself.” Vol. I. p. 261. 


Nothing can be more admirable than his vindication of the preaching 
of the law, so insanely disparaged by the fanatics of his day : 

“The people likewise should learn to rejoice, when the law is 
preached as it was published; that is, when the conscience is thereby 
affrighted, and made to tremble at the presence of God, and to cry 
unto the Mediator, as the people did unto Moses, ‘ Let not God speak 
any more to us lest we die: speak thou with us, and we will hear.’ 
lor when sin is only by the law discovered, and death laid open, to cry 
out against such preaching, is a shrewd argument of a mind not willing 
to be disquieted in sin, or to be tormented before the time ‘— ofa soul 
that would have Christ, and yet not leave her former husband ; which 
would have him no other king than the stump of wood was to the frogs 
in the fable, or the molten calf unto Israel in the wilderness, a quiet 
idol, whom every lust might securely provoke and dance about. As 
the law may be preached too much, when it is preached without th« 
principal, which is the gospel; so the gospel and the mercy therein 
may be preached too much (or rather indeed too little), because it is 
with less sucsess, (if we may call it preaching, and not rather pervert- 
ing of the gospel,) when it is preached without the appendant, which is 
the law.” Vol. I. p. 350. 


We must conclude with a striking example of truly scriptural caution 


ind exhortation : 


** None can conclude that Chri8t died for him, who finds not himself 
set against the life of sin within him; in whom the body of corruption 
is not so lessened, as that it doth no more rule to waste his conscienc« 
or enrage his heart. Ifa man grow worse and worse, his heart more 
hard, his conscience more senseless, his resolutions more desperate, his 
ears more dead, his courses more carnal and worldly than before ; cer- 
tainly the fellowship and virtue of the blood of Christ hath hitherto 
done little good to such a man. And what a woeful thing it is for a 
man to live and die in an estate much more miserable than if there 
never had been any Jesus given unto men! For that man who hath 
heard of Christ, at whose heart he hath knocked, unto whose con- 
science he hath been revealed, and yet never believeth him unto 
righteousness, or sanctification, but lives and dies in his filthiness, 
shall be punished with a far sorer condemnation than those of Tyre, 
Sidon, or Sodom, that knew nothing of him. O then, Jet us labour to 
shew forth the power of Christ’s death, and that he died not in vain for 
us. Though we cannot yet totally kill, yet let us crucify our corrup- 
tions,—weaken their vigour,—abate their rage,—dispossess them of 
the throne in our hearts,—put them unto shame: and inasmuch as 
Christ hath suttered for sin, let us cease from sin, and live the rest of 
our time not to the will of the flesh, nor to the lusts of men, but to the 


will of God.” Vol. I. p. 472. 
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he memoir of Bishop Reynolds’ life, prefixed to this publication, 
is rendered more valuable by an instructive and interesting account of 
the constitution and proceedings of that memorable body, the Assembl y 
of Divines. It is much to be lamented, that it is not further enriched 
by a full and critical examination of the works of the Author. All 
must remember, with m«¢ lancholy delight, how precious a tribute has 
been rendered to the memory of Bishop Taylor, by the “ sainted 
r¢ nius” of Heb r! We should gladly sec the samc cood ollice per- 
formed for Reynolds, by surviving piety and talent. For though 
[aylor stands alone among the divines of that age, without any equal 
to him or like him, Reynolds may fairly be classed among the very 
of 


i 


foremost of those, who, at whatever interval, occupy the next degre¢ 
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Art. I]. Sermons, delivered chicfly an th Chapel of the East-India 
College. By the Rev. Cuantes Wess Le Bas, A.M. Professor of 
Mathematics in the East India Coll £C, TT rtfordshire , Rector 0} 
St. Paul, Shadwell, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


8vo. pp. vil. 416. London: Murray, 1822. 


Ir is announced in the Title-page that these Sermons were delivered 
chiefly in the Chapel of the East-India College. The inference which 
may possibly be deduced from this announcement is, that the volume 
is less adapted for the public in general, than for the civil servants of 
the Hon. Company; or, at any rate, that it is more particularly suited 
to young persons placed under College discipline, and pursuing thi 
studies of a College life; highly useful, perhaps, to hearers of that 
class, but of little benefit, and of less interest, to ordinary readers, This, 
however, would be a most erroneous conclusion. ‘These Discourses 
are not, indeed, precisely of the description which would be adapted 
to a village audience; yet they do not so far differ from such composi- 
tions as not to be intelligible throughout to persons of fair understand- 
ing, who are at all in the habit of exercising their reasoning powers; 
and the subjects discussed in them are uniformly treated with such a 
regard to the practical improvement of the hearer, that they could 
scarcely be addressed to any reasonably educated congregation with- 
out producing a very salutary impression. 

Of the seventeen sermons comprised in this volume, the subject of 
the first seems to be as little within the range of common pulpit dis- 
courses as any in the list. Yet is it made subservient to a very useful 
application; and no man who takes pleasure in contemplating the 


history of our blessed Redeemer, or in meditating Ipon his character, 
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as drawn in the New Testament, would cherish a voluntary ignoranc 
as to any part of the revelation which has been made concerning him. 

The text is Luke il. 52.—And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man. 

The apparent difficulty in this passage is stated in the following 
terms: 

“The curiosity of man has been tempted to inquire, how He, who 
was the eternal wisdom of the Father, could be capable of such gradual 
improvement as the Evangelist here describes: how that intellect, 
which we have been in the habit of contemplating as perfection itself, 
should be r« prese nted as attaining the fulness of its power by the same 
process as the mind of an ordinary mortal. And still more are our 
limited conceptions confounded by the assertion, that he advanced in 
favour with God. ‘The union of the mortal nature with the Divine, 
was in Christ Jesus so intimate and complete, that the mind recoils 
from the most cautious attempt to contemplate them separately. Yet 
we find, that this very person, while thus combining in himself the 
heavenly and the earthly essence, is described as progressive in 
the good-will and approbation of the Superior Nature; that he, 
who was both God and man, became daily an object of more com- 
placent regard with God. A statement is made which almost compels 
us to consider as distinct, what is recommended to our faith as an 
instance of perfect and inseparable union.” Pp. 8, 9. 

The author addresses himself to the explanation of the passage with 
suitable expressions of humility and reverence; and if to those con- 
versant with such inquiries, the difficulty is rather apparent than real, 
and the view taken by Mr. Le Bas neither has nor pretends to have the 
dignity of a new discovery, yet he puts his argument in so clear a 
light, and by his illustration so completely vindicates the expression 
in the text, that we shall need to make no apology for introducing 
a somewhat lengthened extract. Even in our pages it may fall under 
the observation of some ingenuous mind, which has hitherto been at a 
loss to reconcile the statement of the text with the divine and perfect 
character of the Son of God. 

** Let us, then, reflect awhile on that astonishing intercourse of the 
Deity with man, exhibited to us in the person of our Redeemer, and 
illustrated more particularly by the passage before us ; an intercourse 
totally different from that which was ever enjoyed by the most favoured 
servants of God. It was more than the mere operation of the Divine 
Spirit on the faculties of a mortal. It was more than the conversation 
of Jehovah with a prophet, as a man converseth with a friend. It was 
not the case of an inferior intellect informed and governed by one 
superior to it; of one agent directed and controlled by the ascendency 
of another. It was an actual coalition of the two natures; a coalition 
so intimate and so complete, as to produce a perfect unity of counsel, 
and singleness of agency. by keeping this in view, we bring the 
light closer to the mysterious truth announced in the text. Like other 
men, the son of Mary had a reasonable soul, whose faculties were 
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apable of gradual expansion. The Divine essence, howeve: 
intimately united to the human, did not supply the place of the intel- 
lectual functions ; but, as the mental powers of the man advanced in 
capacity and strength, the perfection of the Godhead poured in its 
illuminations. ‘The Spirit was not, indeed, given unto him by measure ; 
but neither was it given by one mighty and sudden influx. It was not 
given in such a way as to swallow up the earthly nature in the heavenly, 
but to leave them their distinct properties, without confusion or loss. 
And here is another marvellous instance of the adorable humility of 
our Lord. That he should array himself in a garb of mortality, is a 
theme of endless wonder; but the miracle of his condescension is 
completed by his stooping to be like us too in soul ;—to combine his 
infinite and perfect nature with an intellect subject to a tedious interval 
of infirmity, and incapable, as it should seem, of receiving at once the 
influences of that divine light, in which it “ lived, and moved, and had 
its being.” pp. 11—13. 


We give together with this paragraph a passage from Bishop Horsley. 


“It will seem nothing strange that Jesus, who was himself God, 
should derive authority from the unction of that Spirit, which upon 
other occasions he is said to give, and that he should be under the 
Spirit’s direction ;—if it be remembered that our Lord was as truly 
man as he was truly God,—that neither of the two natures was 
absorbed in the other, but both remained in themselves perfect, not- 
withstanding the union of the two in one person. ‘The Divine Word 
to which the humanity was united, was not, as some ancient heretics 
imagined, instead of a soul to inform the body of the man, for this 
could not have been without a diminution of the divinity, which, upon 
this supposition, must have become obnoxious to all the perturbations 
of the human soul, to the passions of grief, fear, anger, pity, joy, hope, 
and disappointment, to all which our Lord, without sin, was liable. 
The human nature in our Lord was complete in both its parts, consist- 
ing of a body and a rational soul. The rational soul of our Lord’s 
human nature was a distinct thing from the principle of divinity to 
which it was united; and being so distinct, like the souls of other 
men, it owed the right use of its faculties, in the exercise of them 
upon religious subjects, and its uncorrupted rectitude of will, to the 
influence of the Holy Spirit of God. Jesus indeed “ was anointed with 
this holy oil above his fellows;” inasmuch as the intercourse was 
uninterrupted, the illumination by infinite degrees more full, and the 
consent and submission on the part of the man more perfect than in 
any of the sons of Adam; insomuch that he alone, of all the human 
race, by the strength and light imparted from above, was exempt from 
sin, and rendered superior to temptation. To him the Spirit was 
given not by measure. ‘The unmeasured infusion of the Spirit into the 
Redeemer’s soul was not the means, but the effect of its union to the 
second person of the Godhead. An union of which this had been the 
means, had differed only in degree from that which is in some degree 
the privilege of every true believer, which in an eminent degree was the 
privilege of the apostles, who, by the visible descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon them on the day of Pentecost, were, in some sort, like their Lord, 
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anointed with the unction from on high. But in him the natures were 
united; and the uninterrupted perfect commerce of his human soul 
with the Divine Spirit, was the effect and the privilege of that myste- 
rious conjunction.” Horsley’s Sermon on Luke iv. 18, 19. 





We should have felt much pleasure in reading this first Sermon, 
even if it had done nothing more than elucidated a declaration, which 
to many persons appears to be at least obscure: but Mr. Le Bas justly 
reminds us that the grand and ultimate object of this and all other reli- 
gious meditations is to prepare us for the hour of death and the day of 


judgment; and here, through a succession of pages little short of one- 


half of the entire discourse, he brings forward and urges several 
important practical reflections which arise from it. 

The second and fourth Sermons, on the unhappy condition of those 
that are wise in their own conceit, (Prov. xxvi. 12.) and on the folly 
of making a mock at sin, (Prov. xiv. 9.) are among the best specimens 
which have fallen under our notice of the power, eminently possessed 
by Mr. Le Bas, to expose a bad principle or an unwarrantable practice 
to deserved disgrace and condemnation. It would be no easy task, 
we think, for any hearer of either description,—and there are many 
of both sorts,—to stifle the conviction which these discourses are 
intended to impress. Such a man will see here the correct and vivid 
representation of his own features ;—and he will be compelled to feel, 
if he be not past feeling, that they are both in the sight of God and 
man most hateful and revolting. In particular, to make a mock at sin, t 
is obviously one of the last stages of idiotic profligacy : but, we venture 
to think, that there are few transgressors, even in this way, who could 
lift up their fronts against the formidable battery which is here brought 
to bear upon them: and the boldest and most besotted of the class 
would probably retire from the attack with confusion upon his face and 
bitter commotion in his heart; confessing to himself, if not to others, 
that a more stupid and despicable creature exists not upon the face of 
the earth. This is an effect which the Sermon now before us is, by 
the blessing of God, well calculated to produce ; and it is a benefit of 
no ordinary magnitude: thoroughly to abash vice, is to render a great 
service to the cause of truth and religion. But we must observe that, 
in each of these very striking Sermons, the preacher aims at a still 
higher object; and both the man that is wise in his own conceit, and 
the fool who makes a mock at sin, will learn from these pages by what 
means they may attain a new character; how the one may become a 
subject of lively hope, and the other be blest with the noblest wisdom. 

The third Sermon is on the Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican: 
very graphic in its delineation of these respective characters, and, as 
usual, highly just and appropriate in its reflections. Whether some 
hearers might not be startled by certain parts of the extract from 
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Hooker’s Discourse on Justification, with which Mr. Le Bas has 
fortified his own views of the scriptural statements concerning the 
demerits of our own best works, and the necessity of obtaining pardon 
even for the most blameless things that we do, we presume not to 
determine: concerning the justice of these views, and their full accord- 
ance with the Scriptures, we have no doubt. 

The fifth Sermon refers to an event, which, afflicting as it was at 
the time, and painful in the recollection, may now be supposed to have 
lost much of its intense interest, ‘This discourse was delivered on 
the day of the funeral of the late Princess Charlotte ; but the principles 
maintained in it are so well adapted to every period, that we should 
be sorry if it had not found a place in the volume. The text (1 Tim. ii. 
1, 2, 3,) naturally leads to the contemplation of the governors and the 
governed, as children of one vast family, of which Almighty God is 
the common Father ; and exhibits the Gospel as establishing between 
them in this view, ‘a most heavenly communion both of interest and 
affection:” such is the main argument of the Sermon; and no state 
can be placed under circumstances more favourable, as it respects the 
welfare of all classes of the community, than that which is regulated by 


this Christian principle. 


“ Were I (says Mr. Le Bas) to deprecate, for my country, the most 
appalling visitation that could befall her, I know not that my fears 
could fix on a more fatal evil than the dissolution of this noble senti- 
ment, than a divorce of this principle of public allegiance, from that of 
a personal interest and attachment towards our princes and governors. 
It would be an omen, I fear, of direct import—a prodigy big with 
danger and disaster to the State. As an exercise of moral speculation, 
it may be safe and instructive to separate the principle of loyality, like 
any other mixed motive, into its component elements; but in practice 
the combination should be indissoluble. The light of heaven, that 
guides and gladdens us, may, by the researches and experiments of 
science, be untwisted into those distinct rays of various property and 
colour, which are exhibited in the rainbow; but it is to the constant 
intimate union of them all, we owe that genial, uniform, and glorious 
element which ministers to the daily purposes and enjoyments of life. 
It is thus with the noble quality which animates a truly loyal heart. By 
a mental process it may be decompounded into motives not, perhaps, 
necessarily connected with each other. Unquestionably, a respect 
for the laws, and reverence for those who administer them, are, in 
themselves, distinct from the more gracious influences of personal 
affection: but the more intimately these principles are combined in 
actual operation, the more auspicious is the prospect of safety and 
prosperity to an empire, and the more nearly does a nation exhibit the 
beauty and perfection of a Christian community, where all the ruling 
motives are allied to gratitude and good-will. So powerfully indeed 
do nature and religion join to promote the union, that wherever the 
public sentiment towards the governing powers is destitute of this 
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cordial impulse, a presumption immediately arises, that something has 
gone fearfully wrong; that some dislocation has occurred in thos« 
powers and principles by which the social system is maintained. Thi 
human affections are naturally ardent, they cannot attach themselves 
to mere abstractions: they must cling to something that lives, and 
breathes, and moves: and wherever this their powerful tendency is 
counteracted, it must be by the application of some unnatural violence. 
And accordingly, whenever the loyality of the heart is wanting in a 
nation, we are driven to some alarming supposition to explain so 
strange an appearance. Either some perverse industry must have 
been exerted, by those who actually exercise the supreme powers, to 
repel the tide of attachment which runs so impetuously towards them : 

or, the current has been chained up by the freezing breath of a cold- 
blooded metaphysical spirit of reform :—or, the de solating genius of 
revolution has broken up and destroyed all the ancient legitimate 
channels of human passion. Such a state of the public mind is there- 
fore to be deprecated as a portentous calamity. It is a comfortless 
and fearful state of things, when the ‘ powers that be’ are left to 
support themselves by their own terrors ; and it is little better, when 
they are aided only by a cautious reasoning loyalty, in which feeling is 
neutral and indifferent, when they have to address themselves to the 
cold and guarded understandings of men, without assistance from those 
generous prejudices which act almost with the certainty and readiness 
of instinct. 

The subject of the ninth Sermon is the Parable, as it is sometimes 
called, of the Relapsed Demoniac, Matt. xii. 4, 5. The last state of 
that man is worse than the first. 

This parable has occasioned some perplexity to commentators. 
Mr. Le Bas considers it, and we think correctly, as pointing out th 
danger of an imperfect repentance: the language of our Lord being 
meant in the first instance for the Pharisees and hypocrites whora hi 
was reproving, but by no means intended to be confined to them. 

These views the preacher confirms by an examination of the parable, 
ind illustrates the description given in it of the several circumstances 
in which the demoniac is placed, by considering the process of a mind, 
which has been awakened from the trance of sin; and has again, by 
the force of temptation, been drawn aside from the paths of life, and 
plunged into the ways of darkness. He proceeds to draw a picture of 
the moral and religious state of the man thus fearfully relapsed ; and 
shews it to be now worse, “ in the same degree that obdurate profli- 
gacy and judicial blindness are worse, than the lapses of our calamitous 
frailty.” We subjoin the concluding paragraphs : 

“ Suppose the Saviour of the world were, at this moment, in the 
midst of us, so that we might hear, from his own lips, these dictates 
of uncreated wisdom; what are the convictions which his words would 
bring home to our consciences? What is the aspect which the moral 


of his story would bear towards us? Is the unclean spirit still in 
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undisturbed possession of the abode? Or is he driven out, wandering 
n search of rest, and anxiously on the watch to resume his station? 
Or has he, by the aid of others, more wicked than himself, again broken 
in, and seized on the deserted residence? Is any favourite lust, any 
unholy temper, any pernicious habit, securely seated in our hearts ? 
Or has it, by a desperate effort of self-denial, been forced from its 
dominion, though still restless and impatient, and eager for re-entrance 
on the scene of its former sway? Or has it burst in, once more, with a 
fearful augmentation of strength, that seems to scorn all renewed 
efforts for its expulsion? If the first of these be the state of any now 
present, I would beseech them to fix their thoughts intently on the 
injunction of our Lord, which exacts of us that we pluck out the 
offending eye, or lop off the offending limb; since it is better to go 
thus mutilated and bleeding into the kingdom of heaven, than to spare 
our members, only that the whole body may be cast into hell! If, 
however, we are now relieved from our hateful inmate, let us give 
ourselves to watchfulness and prayer, that we may be permanently 
‘cleansed from all filthiness of flesh and spirit,’ that the abode may not 
remain empty, but may be tenanted by those ‘ holy desires and good 
counsels’ which proceed from Him, who alone can control the legions 
of darkness. But what shall be said, if we find ourselves in ‘ the last 
state’ of the unhappy demoniac? What, if the tyrannical sin has 
actually recovered its possession, and has fortified the dwelling by a 
dreadful confederacy of evil passions and principles, that will guard it 
faithfully against all future intrusions of virtue or repentance? On 
extremities like these, Revelation looks forth with an aspect terribk 
and almost exterminating! Its darkest threatenings, however, are always 
relieved by some rays of divine mercy. ‘The God of all grace never 
suffers the features of his infinite goodness to be wholly concealed 
from our sight. We should therefore be slow to speak of despair 
even to the worst of relapsed transgressors. According to all human 
estimate, their restoration may be impossible ; but it should never be 
forgotten, that ‘ with God all things are possible.’ We must, accord- 
ingly, abstain from any such interpretation of his holy word, as shall 
assign a limit to the long-suffering of our heavenly Father. It is 
intolerable presumption for one sinful creature to pronounce that 
another is, at any time, or under any circumstances, beyond the reach 
of sanctifying grace, or finally delivered over to the dominion of a 
reprobate spirit. 

“The parable will have the effect designed by our Lord, if it recalls 
us to a due sense of the difficulty and peril of our moral probation, in 
all its stages and vicissitudes, and fixes our reliance on the Holy Spirit 
of God as the only effectual and faithful auxiliary in our Christian 
warfare. By his aid alone can we succeed in first expelling from our 
souls the sworn enemy of our salvation. Through Him alone can we 
hope to protect the mansion against renewed assaults ; since none but 
he can supply those invincible and hallowed affections, which, like a 
guard of blessed angels with flaming swords, shall protect us against 
the sevenfold reinforcement of hell. By Him only (and this, through 
the most gracious and sovereign of his operations,) can we again 
thrust out the reinstated intruder, with his more formidable confederates 
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in malice. But let us tremble at the rashness of putting his forbearance 
to this last trial We may be certain of his help in the first work of 
deliverance from the dominion of evil, and in the subsequent one of 
guarding against its return. For this, we have the express promise of 
the God of all truth. But where is our warrant for presuming on a 
renewal of those influences which our unholy recklessness has made 
light of? What reason have we to look for his presence, when we 





; have madly wandered into those regions which touch so closely on the 

wm, confines of desperation? Let it, therefore, be our endeavour, when 

7 once the adversary is driven out, to secure, by vigilance and by prayer, 

the only power which can make his exile from our hearts perpetual. 

. The highest bliss and glory of a created being is to have his soul filled, 

ie as it were, with God, and animated with a love for that in which he 

delights. He may thus bid defiance to the returning violence of sinful 

Q passion, and be preserved ‘in sanctification and honour’ as becometh 
; the temple of the Holy Ghost. 


In the argumentative part of this discourse, Mr. Le Bas strongly 
urges the necessity of introducing into the heart a sound and incor- 
ruptible principle, if we would effectually expel a predominant and 
favourite lust. ‘The mind will not be left vacant: if, in the room of the 
evil which is driven out, there is not planted an efficacious principle of 
religion, the reform will be illusory; the bad spirit will return and 
occupy the mansion with more absolute authority. There may be a 
temporary reformation, accompanied with a strong sense of the mis- 
chievous and dangerous tendency of the evil habits which have been 
hitherto indulged; but if these remain in that mind, the love of 
the evil, which has been professedly renounced, and a secret disposi- 
tion to cherish in the thought8 what the conscience condemns, “this 
treacherous inmate will but garnish the dwelling; will silently sweep 
away all troublesome convictions and incommodious fears ; will suc- 
ceed at last in getting the whole tenement into the most desirable 
order for the residence of its old possessor, and then will be clan- 
destinely in readiness to open the door unto him the first time that he 
presents himself there for re-admission.” All experience proves that 
a mere demonstration of the evil of a prohibited course will do nothing 
towards permanent reformation; it is only by the influence of a new 
affection that the old one can be really displaced. 


{ To hy continued. ) 
ee 


Arr. III.— The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate, dili- 
gently compared with the Hebren, Gree k, and other Editions, in divers 
Languages: the Old Testam nt, first published in the English Colle ae 
al Douay, 1. pd. 1609; and the New Testament, first published 
al the English College at Rheims, 4.D. 1582; with Annotations, 
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References, and an historical and chronological Index. The whole dili- 
gently revise dandcompared with the Latin Vulgate. Dublin, Coyne ; 
London, Keating and Brown, 1825, 8vo. pp. 1824. 

Observations on the present state of the Roman Catholic English Bible ; 
addressed to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and 
shewing that it has never been edited on any uniform Plan; that the 
Principles adopted by the Rhemish Translators have been abandon d, 
and that the Censures of Ward's Errata are as applicable to it as 
to the Protestant Bible. By the Rev. George Hamilton, a. m. 
Dublin, Tims; London, Hatchards, 1826, Svo. pp. 22. 

One of the auspicious results of the Reformation, was the translation 
of the Scriptures into the various languages of Europe. Between 1535 
and 1568, six different translations into English had appeared; but 
it was not until 1582, that the Romanists, finding it impossible to 
withhold the Scriptures from the common people, printed an English 
New Testament at Rheims. It was translated, not from the original 
Greek, but from the Latin Vulgate. ‘The editors (whose names 
are not known) retained the words azymes, holocaust, pasch, and 
a multitude of other Greek words untranslated, under the pretext 
of wanting proper and adequate English terms by which to render 
them; and thus contrived to render it very difticult,—not to say 
unintelligible to common readers. This version was accompanied 
with notes; of which, as well as of the version itself, two confutations 
were published by Dr. W. Fulke in 1617, and by Mr. ‘Thomas 
Cartwright in the following year. ‘The Old Testament appeared at 
Douay in 1609-10, in two volumes 4to, with annotations. The 
translators were William (afterwards Cardinal) Allen, Gregory Martin, 
and Richard Bristow. 

Our present authorized English version was published in 1611; 
and, after having undergone the severest critical ordeal, has received 
the highest approbation for its general fidelity and the perspicuity of 
its language, from all scholars who are competent to form any judg- 
ment respecting its execution. Its fidelity was, however, impugned 
by one Thomas Ward, who in the reign of James II. published what 
he called “The Errata to the Protestant Bible.” This book, after 
sleeping in oblivion for many years, was revived at Dublin a few years 
since, and largely circulated under the patronage of the Romish clergy 
in Ireland. ‘Two most able and satisfactory refutations of it were 
published by the Rev. Drs. Gner and Ryan. 

We have given these details, which doubtless are familiar to our 
learned correspondents, that ordinary readers may be put in possession 
of the principal circumstances attending the Roman Catholic English 
version of the Scriptures. It appears, that Bishop Challoner published 


a revised edition of the Rhemish Testament in 1752. In consequence 
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of the biblical discussions which have taken place in Ireland, Mr. 
Hamilton was induced to collate five editions (besides the Rheims 
l'estament) which have been circulated in Ireland under the authority 
of the R. C. Archbishops of Dublin: and the result is,—that ther 
is not one standard copy extant! He has divided his collation into 
six classes, which fully substantiate his charge. As his pamphlet is 
not a large one, we refer our curious readers to it; but we cannot 
withhold his collation of certain parts of Archbishop Murray’s edition 
with our Protestant version, and with Ward’s Errata; which is most 
honourable to us, and shews that no dependence can be placed by 
unlearned Roman Catholics upon the editions which are put forth by 
their ecclesiastical superiors. 
Ruemish Testament.—Not condign to the glory to come. Rom. viii. 1 

( True English according to Ward 
Prorestant Brste.—Not worthy ¢o be compared with the glory, Xc. 


Arcunisnop Murray’s Liste.—Not worthy to be compared with the glory 
Xe. 
“They (i. e, heretics) translate t worthy, against merits.”— Tuble of Her 


tical Corruptions, Rhem. Test. 2d Ed. Ant. 1600. 
Note.—See “ Ward's Errata,” Dublin Ed. 1807, page 74. 
Translations against Merits and Meritorious Works.” 


Art. “ Protestan 





Prorestant Bispre.—lIdolatry, &c. heresies. Gal. v. 20. 

Ancuprisuop Murray’s Bisie.—Idolatry, &c. sects. 

Note.—Both Ward and the Table of Heretical Corruptions censure the use of 
Sects for Heres $— though the Rhem. Test. reads Sects. —— See ** WW ard 
Errata,” wut supra, page 103, Art. “ Protestant Corruptions and Falsifti 
tions” —also, * Table of Heret. Corrup.” ut supra. 

Ruremisn TestaMenT.—But him that was a little lessened under the Angels, 
we see Jesus, because of the passion of death, crowned with glory an 
honour. Heb. ii. 9. True English according to Ward. ) 

Prorestant Bispte.—But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than th 
angels, for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honour. 

Arcunisuop Murray's Biste.—But we see Jesus, who was made a littl 
lower than the angels, for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honour. 

“‘ They (t.e. heretics) transpose the words against the merit of Christ himself.” 

— Table of Heretical ( orruptions 
*‘ In fine so obstinately are they set against merits, and meritorious works, 

that some of them think, that, even Christ himself did not merit his own glory 

and exaltation: for making out of which error, I suppose, they have transposed 
the words of this text; thereby making the Apostle say, that Christ was made 
inferior to angels by his suffering death; that is, says Beza, For to suffer death 
by which they quite exclude the true sense, that For suffering death he wa 
crowned with glory, which are the true words and meaning of the Apostle. But 

in their last translations they so place the words, that they will have it left s: 

ambiguous, as you may follow which sense you will. Intolerable is their 

deceit !"— Ward's Errata, page 75.—Dublin Ed. 1807. (46.) 


Rucmisu TestamMent.—And this is the word that is evangelized among you 
1 Pet. i. 25. (True English according to H ard. ) 

uLe.—And this is the word which by the Gospel is preache 

Pe t. 2.35 


Protestant B: 
unto you. 1 
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Arcuspisnor Mvrray’s Brnre.—And this is the word which by the Gospel 
hath been preached unto you. 

‘“‘ Here they (#. e. heretics), add, by the Gospel is preached, in favour of their 
heresy, that there is no other word of God but the waitten word only.” — Heret. 
corrup. ut supra. 

“ By the Gospel: these words are added deceitfully and of ill intent, to make 
the simple reader think that there is no other word of God but the written word; 

or the common reader hearing this word, Gospel, conceives nothing else.” 
Ward's Errata, page 87. Dublin Ed. 1807—(70). 

In all the above cases, the reading stigmatized by Ward and the compiler of 
the “Table of [leretical Corruptions,” as false, heretical, abominable, &c., has 
been adopted by Archbishop Murray in his text, which, though containing in 
hese cases all the supposed Errata of our Bible, is declared by him suited for 
the profitable perusal of the faithful; therefore all the ribaldry which Ward and 
the writer from whom he has copied, have heaped on our version, fall plump on 
he Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin—and when we reject his slander 
with contempt, it is a satisfaction to know that we must be supported by the 
Most Rev. Dr. Murray. This defence of our version against Ward is the most 
complete possible ; for it shows that the very Church whose Clergy as a bo ly 


1 


patronized and have quoted from his work, are to the full as obnoxious to his 
censures as we are; and am [| not justified in asserting that the facts I have 
brought to light were not known to this Rev. body, when they adopted Ward’s 
censures ? for it cannot be supposed they were induced from mere odium to the 


l’rotestant religion, to revive and circulate criticisms which they knew their own 
prelates had disregarded. Whatever may be the general opinion of other part 
of this ad Jress, all must confess that from henceforth we may expect to hear no 
more of “ Ward’s Errata of the Protestant Bible,” which has turned out to 
deserve equally well the appellation of the “Errata of Archbishop Murray’s 
Bul le.” I . 19—21. 


—@—— 


Art IV.—The Anti-Carlile; or, Convincing Reasons for a full B lief 
in Christ, and his Divine Doctrines: addressed to the deluded Pro- 
Jessors and Patrons of Deism, Atheism, and the Irreligious of eve ry 
Denomination. By Ricuarp Cumbertanp, Esq. London: Richard- 
son, 1826. 8vo. pp. 35. 

A wELL-TImED reprint of a forcibly written tract by the veteran 
author, Richard Cumberland. What success it had at the time of 
publication (more than twenty years since) we have no means of ascer- 
taining. The evidences for the Christian Revelation are here concisely 
stated, and in a popular style, well calculated to engage the attention 
of those who may not have the means of procuring, or leisure for 
perusing, larger treatises on this important subject. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ROMANISM CONTRADICTORY TO SCRIPTUR 
Mr. Evrror,— Various efforts have, of late, been made, to persuade 
us that the peculiar dogmas of the Church of Rome are not so ob- 


noxious as our forefathers at the Reformation believed, and as the 
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venerable compilers of our Liturgy, Articles, and Homilies not only 
believed, but asserted. Unhappily for the professors of these liberal 
opinions, the Church of Rome remains the same; she has nor retracted 
a single iota of the unsecriptural and anti-scriptural doctrines and 
practices sanctioned by the assembly, called the Council of Trent, and 
which are made necessary articles of faith in the creed of Pope Pius IV. 
As al] the readers of your excellent journal may not have the means of 
procuring, or leisure for perusing, the unrefuted and unanswerable 
works of the Rev. Dr. Philpotts, Messrs. Townsend and Todd, Dr. 
Southey, and other distinguished defenders of our Protestant faith, 
it has occurred to me that a compendious statement of the principal 
CONTRADICTIONS OF SCRIPTURE by th peculiar DOGMAS OF RoMmANIsmM, 
might not be altogether useless at this time. Such a manual is here 
attempted. The references to the Scriptures are necessarily brief; 
and the contradictions of the inspired volume are given for the most 
part in the words of the Creed of Pius IV. or of the ‘T'ridentine Decree. 
A Protestant. 

To the Law and to the Testimony: if they speak not according to 
this word, it is because there is no light in them.—lIsaiah viii. 20. 

Prove all things: hold fast that which is good.—1 Thess. v. 21. 

Sranp Fast, therefore, in the Liserty, wherenith Christ has made 
us vREL, and be not entangled again with the yoxE or BonDAGE.—Gal. 
Ws Be 

I. Or tue Hory Scriptures 

1. The Holy Sc riplure s are a@ COMPLETE Rule of Faith.—The Re- 
formed Church of England, in common with all Protestant churches, 
admits of no other rule of faith and practice than the Scripture, “ which 
containeth att things necessary to salvation,” (Art. vi.); and which, 
according to St. Paul, is able to make us nise unto salvation: for all 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 2 
Tim. tii. 15—17.) Now, if the man of God, who is to instruct others, 
and to declare unto them the whole counsel of God, so far as is ne- 
cessary for their attainment of salvation, be perfectly instructed for the 
discharge of his high and responsible office from the Scriptures, these 
must necessarily contain a// saving truth, a// that is needful to be known 


by him and by every private Christian in order to salvation. Compare 
also Psalm xix. 7, 8. Isaiah viii. 20. 2 Pet. 1. 19—21. John xx. 21. 
Further, the Scriptures prohibit all additions from being made to 
them by any mortal. Ye shall NOT anp unto the word which I com- 
mand you.—Deut. iv. 2. Lvery word of God is pure. Avp thou not 
unto his word, lest he reprove thee, and thou be found a lar.—Prov. 
xxx. 5,6. J te stify unto every man that heareth the words of the pro- 
phecy of this book, if any man s hall app unto these, God shall add 
unto him the plague s that are written in this book. Rev. xxi. 8. 
Agreeably to these declarations of Holy Writ, the Cuurcu or ENGLAND 
professes “ that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should be believed as 
an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salva- 
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tion;” (Art. vi.) and “ that besides the same” [Scripture] the Chure 
“ought not to enforce anything to be believed for necessity of sal- 
vation.” (Art. xx.) But the Cuurcn or Rome, in direct contradiction 
to the divine commands, equals unwritten traditions with the Holy 
Scriptures, and pronounces a curse on all that do not receive those 
traditions. ‘“ I most stedfastly admit and embrace the apostolical and 
ecclesiastical TRADITIONS, with the rest of the constitutions and obser- 
vations of the said Church.” (Creed of Pius IV. Art.13.) “ All saving 
truth is Nor contained in the Holy Scripture, but parrty in the Scrip- 
ture, and PARTLY in unwritten TRADITIONS; which whosoever doth not 
receive, with like piety and reverence as he doth the Scriptures, is 
accursed.” ! (Concil. Trident. Sess. 4. Decret. de Can. Script. ) 

2, Canon of Scripture. In the name of Scripture we understand 
those canonical books of the Old ‘Testament, of whose authority there 
NEVER was any doubt in the Church. ..... . And the other books 
the Apocrypha) as Hierome saith, the Church doth read for ex- 
ample of life and instruction of manners, but yet it doth not apply them 
to establish any doctrine.” (Art. vi.) But the Romish Church makes 
the apocryphal books of equal authority with those of the Old and 
New Testament; although such apocryphal books were never recog- 
nized as canonical by the Jews, to whom were committed the oracles 
of God, nor by the primitive Church, nor by any General Council, 
nor by the modern Greek Church. “If any one doth not receive aut 
these books,” (i. e. the apocryphal books which are intermixed with the 
genuine and canonical books) “ with Every part of them, as they use 
to be read in the” {Roman} ‘ Catholic Church, and as they are con- 
tained in the ancient vulgar Latin Edition, for holy and canonical, and 
shall knowingly contemn the aforesaid traditions, let him be anathema! 
Conc. Trid. Sess. 4. de Can. Script.) 

Nore that, besides the above-stated reasons why Protestants reject 
the apocryphal books, these books clearly and manifestly evince that 
they never were inspired, by the acknowledgments which the writers 
of some of them make to that effect ; (see the prologue to the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, and compare 1 Mace. iv. 46, and ix. 27, and also 2 Mace. 
il. 25, and xv. 38,) and also in the fabulous and contradictory state- 
ments which they contain, and which are directly at variance with the 
canonical Scriptures. ‘l’o select only a few instances:—The absurd 
fable of Bel and the Dragon contradicts the canonical account of Daniel 
being cast into the den of lions. Judith (ix. 2—9) is represented as 


justifying the murder of the Shechemites, which is condemned in Gen. 


xlix. 7. In the Second Book of Maccabees, suicide, which is prohibited 
in Exod. xx. 1%, is mentioned with approbation in 2 Macc. xiv. 41—46, 
a passage of which it is not easy to say whether we ought most to abhor 
its wickedness, or to wonder at its matchless nonsense. Magical 
ceremonies, which are forbidden in Levit. xix. 26, are introduced in 
the book of Tobit, vi. 16, 17; the transmigration of souls, a doctrine 
that is contrary to the whole tenor of Scripture, in Wisdom viii. 19, 20 ; 
prayers for the dead, in 2 Mace. 43, 44: sinless pe rfection in this life, 
in Keclus. xiii. 24; and the prayer of Manasses, and justification by the 
works of the law, or that men must be indebted for eternal life to their 
own exertions and alms-giving, in 2 Esdras viii. 32, 33, Tobit xii. 8, 9, 
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xiv. 11, and Ecclus. iii. 30, xvii. 22; all which are directly repugnant 
to the letter and spirit of the Bible. Baruch (i. 2.) contradicts the his- 
torical fact related in Jer. xliii. 6, 7; the statement in 1 Macc. viii. 16, 
is contradicted by every Roman historian; and the account of Alex- 
, is not supported by the historians who have 


ander in 1 Macc. i. 6, 7 
recorded his last hours. 

3. The Scriptures, both by precept and example, represent it to be 
the duty of ALL to read them. Searcu the S« ripture $, is the com- 
mand of Jesus Christ. (John v. 39.) J charge you, says St. Paul, that 
this epistle be read to au the holy brethren. (1 Thess. v. 7.) Tak 
unTo you, he says to the Ephesians, without exception, the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God, (Eph. vi. 17); by which we are 
enabled to repel the temptations and to resist the assaults of the devil. 
See also Col. iii. 16. The same apostle addresses the first part of 
his Epistles, not to the pre sbyte rs or bishops, but to the churches of 
God, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, and to ALL that 
call on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. See Rom. i. 7, 1 Cor. 
i. 2, 2 Cor. i. 1, Gal. i. 2, Eph. i. 1. The apostle James, in like 
manner, addresses his Epistle to the twelve tribes that are scattered 
abroad (i. 1); and Peter his first Epistle (i. 1) to the stRANGERs scat- 
tered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia ; 
and his second Epistle yet more generally, to ALL that have obtaimed 
like precious faith with us (i. 1); the apostle John writes to Fathers, 
young men, and children. Now, what pretence can there be to hinder 
those persons from reading the Epistles which were addressed to 
them? ‘The Bereans are commended for their diligent searching of 
the Scriptures (Acts xvii. 11). It was the duty of the Jews to have 
the law in their houses, and to read it to their children (Deut. vi. 7—9): 
and much more must it be the duty of att Christians to peruse the 
Gospel, since they live under’a greater and richer economy. 

But the Church of Rome proutsits the reading of the Scriptures 
by the common people, alleging that more prejudice than benefit would 
arise to them from such perusal (Conc. Trid. Sess, 4. Decret. de Can. 
Scrip.); and makes it peril for booksellers to deal in Bibles. In th 
4th Rule of the Index Librorum prohibitorum, it is thus enacted : 
“Inasmuch as it is manifest from experience, that if the Holy Bible, 
translated into the vulgar tongue, be indiscriminately allowed to every 
one, the temerity of men will cause more evil than good to arise from 
it,” (with as much reason might men be prohibited from eating or 
drinking, for fear they should abuse that liberty,) “ it is on this point 
referred to the judgment of the bishops or inquisitors, who may, by 
the advice of the priest or the confessor, permit the reading of the 
Bible translated into the vulgar tongue by Catholic authors, to those 
persons whose faith and piety, they apprehend, will be augmented and 
not injured by it; and this permission they must have in writing. But 
if any one shall have the presumption to read or possess it without such 
written permission, he shall not receive absolution until he have first 
delivered up such Bible to the ordinary. Booksellers who shall sell 
or otherwise dispose of Bibles in the vulgar tongue to any person not 
having such permission, shall forfeit the value of the books, to be ap- 
plied by the Bishop to some pious use, and shall be subjected to such 
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other penalties as the Bishop shall judge proper. But regulars shall 
neither read nor purchase such Bibles, without a special licence from 
their superiors.” Perfectly in unison with this decree is the Ency- 
clical Letter of Leo XII. dated May 3d, 1824, and addressed to all 
Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops. ‘ We also, venerable 
brethren, conformably to our apostolical duty, exhort you diligently to 
occupy yourselves, by all means, to turn away your flock from these 
poisonous pasturgs, (lethiferis hisce pascuis,. .. . . the Scriptures 
translated into the vulgar tongue and circulated by Protestants, which 
this meek and chaste ‘ servant of the servants of God’ had just before 
termed a ‘Gosret or THE Devu.’!) “ Reprove, beseech, be instant 
in season and out of season, in all patience and doctrine, that the faith- 
ful entrusted to you, adhering strictly to the rules of our cengregation 
of the Index, be persuaded that if the sacred Scriptures be every-where 
indiscriminately published, more Ev1L than advantage will arise thence 
on account of the rashness of men.” (p. 22, Paris Edit. 1825.) It is 
no wonder that the Romish Church is so inveterate against Christian 
people obeying the word of God, and reading it. ‘The new doctrines 
contained in the creed of Pius [V. have no warrant in Scripture; and 
the assembly at Trent innovated in matters of faith by setting up un- 
written tradition for a rule of it. 

II. Private JupGMENT IN MATTERS or Reticion. — PRETENDED 
INFALLIBILITY OF THE Pore. 

The Holy Scriptures invite and command inquiry. Prove all things, 
says St. Paul; hold fast that which is good. (1 Thess. v. 21.) Be- 
loved, believe not every spirit (or teacher), but try the spirits, whether 
they are of God: because many false prophets are gone out into th 
world. (1 John iv. 1.) How are we to do this if we must take all 
things upon trust, and without any examination whatever? J speak 
as unto wise men; yupcE ye what I say. (1 Cor. x. 15.) Be ye reavy 
always to GIVE AN ANSWER TO EVERY MAN that asketh you a reason of 
the hope that is in you. (1 Pet. iii. 15.) But how can Christians give 
such answer, unless they understand and judge of the grounds of faith 
themselves ? Though we, says St. Paul, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other Gospel to you than that which ye have received, let 
him be accursed. (Gal. i. 8.) Which passage plainly supposes that 
Christians may read and can judge for themselves, when and what doc- 


blindly rely upon any one,—no, not an apostle, or angel from heaven. 
In contradiction to these and many other texts of Scripture which 
might be produced, the Romish Church claims to be infallible, and 
that it belongs to her to judge of the sense of Scripture; so that all 
persons are bound by her judgment and decisions. (Conc. Trid. Sess, 
1, Decret. de Edit. et Usu Libr. Sac. Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, Creed, Art. 9, § 19, p. 96, Lond. 1677.) And in the Creed of 
Pius [V. Art. 14, every Romanist thus declares, “T also receive the 
Holy Scriptures according to that sense which the holy mother Church 
(to whom it belongs to judge of the true sense and interpretation 
of the Holy Scripture) did, and doth hold. Nor will I ever take and 
interpret it otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.” 
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This claim to infallibility has no foundation in Scripture, reason, 
or antiquity. Romanists, it is well known, are not agreed among 
themselves, where this pretended infallibility exists; whether in the 
Pope, or in a General Council, or in the diffusive body of Christians. 
Both Popes and General Councils have notoriously contradicted one 
another; and therefore NEITHER of them can be infallible. ‘To men- 
tion only a few instances. Gregory, surnamed the Great, about the 
latter end of the sixth century, declared that whoever should claim 
the universal episcopate, would be the forerunner of Antichrist. 
(Epist. lib. vi. cap. 30.) Yet this very universal episcopate, as we 
all know, was assumed three or four years afterwards, by Boniface III. 
and has been subsequently claimed by numerous pontifls who have 
sat in what they are pleased to call the chair of St. Peter. Pope Six- 
tus V. in 1590, published an edition of the Latin Vulgate, which, by 
a Bull, he commanded should be received everywhere, and in all cases, 
for true, legitimate, authentic, and undoubted; and that all future 
editions should be made conformable to this, not the least syllable 
being changed, added, or omitted, on pain of the greater excommu- 
nication. Notwithstanding all his infallibility, Clement VIL., not very 
long after, revoked the decree of Sixtus, suppressed his edition, pub- 
lished another of his own, in which he made more than 2000 cor- 
rections. (See James’s Bellum Papale.) This pretended infallibility is sup- 
posed to proceed from the Holy Ghost; but how could the Holy Ghost 
dwell in the hearts of some of those Pontifts who have worn the triple 
crown? The Popes and Saints Eleutherius and Victor both sanctioned 
the heresy of the Montanists: under Dioclesian’s persecution, Saint Mar- 
cellus denied the faith of Christ, and sacrificed to idols at the prospect 
of immediate death. “ He lived,” we are told, “ to repent of his 
momentary departure from the faith; but his case affords another 
remarkable example of the supposed infallible succession.” Liberius, 
who had been deposed for his orthodoxy, in order to regain his see, 
subscribed an Arian formalary of faith, which Hilary, Bishop of Arles, 
designates a “ blasphemous creed.” Saint Felix, the successor of 
Liberius, was also an Arian. Saint Losimus openly favoured the 
heresy of Pelagius and Celestius. Vigilius, who favoured the Servian 
heresy, (a branch of that broached by Eutyches), obtained the see of 
Rome by bribery, banished the Bishop who had been canonically 
elected ; and who, on the evidence of forged letters, had been accused 
of corresponding with the hostile Goths; and changed his opinions 
only four times! Honorius I. determined in favour of the Monothe- 
lite heresy, and condemned, as heretical, the opinion of the orthodox 
Bishops. John VIII. who at the early age of sixteen, without having 
been in holy orders, or indeed capable of ordination, was placed in 
St. Peter’s chair by his father Alberic, a Roman consul; — this 
“* monster of iniquity,” as Cardinal Baronius terms him, was convicted 
of simony, perjury, sacrilege, murder, and blasphemy, and deposed by 
the Emperor Otho, who appointed Leo VIII. in his room. Resuming his 
dignity by means of an armed force, John assembled a council of his 


supporters ; and in the fulness of papal power, disannulled all that had 
been enacted against him. While the Emperor was preparing to make 
an example of the iniquitous but infallible prelate, he fell a sacrifice to 
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the vengeance of a dishonoured husband. John XVIII. was a layman: 
and his suecessor, Boniface IX. who at the age of ten years purchased 
the Papacy, after ten years of profligacy, rapine, and murders, was 
forcibly and ignominiously expelled by the Romans: and after a tem- 
porary resumption of his dignity, finding the hatred of the people on 
the point of bursting forth again to violent measures, sold the right 
and title to infallibility to the ignorant and unlettered Boniface IX. 
John XXIII. was utte rly destitute of all principles, both of religion and 
probity ; and, after purchasing the Cardinalate, poisoned his prede- 
cessor, Alexander V. This infallible Pontiff was deposed for his 
various crimes. Alexander VI. disgraced his dignity by his ambition, 
avarice, cruelties, and debaucheries ; and, by a righteous reaction of 
Divine Providence 9 dic ° hav ing y by mistake t: ike n that poison which he 
had prepared for some Cardinals, whom he had invited to an entertain- 
ment. Not to dwell on other crimes which have disgraced the occu- 
pants of the Holy See, numerous Popes and Anti-popes have reigned 
at various times, all of them claiming to be infallible, and anathema- 
tizing their antagonists. For a full exposure of the unfounded claims 
to infallibility, the reader is referred to the Rev. W. Keary’s Historical 
Review of Papal and Conciliar Infallibility, London, 1826, 12mo. 
which is supported in all its details by the authorities of Romanist 
historians. 
To be continued, ) 


silat 
PSALM CIV.—HYMN ON CREATION. 
SINGLE VOICE. 
Briess the Lord, O my soul! 


Jehovah, my God! Thou art very great, 
Thou art clothed in glory and majesty! 


CHORUS. 
Invested with light as with a garment, 
Spreading out the heavens like a tent-awning ! 
Fixing the beams of his chambers! in the watery clouds, 
Making the clouds his chariot, 
Walking on the wings of the wind! 
He maketh the winds his messengers,” 
‘The flaming lightnings his ministers! 
He laid the dec p foundations of the earth, 
For ages has it not been moved! 


SINGLE VOICE. 


With the deep, as with a garment, didst Thou cover it, 


Above the mountains stood the waters! 
At thy rebuke — they fled!% 


“It is He that buildeth his stories in the heaven.” Ames ix. 6. 
inst Thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, Here we 


re?” Job xxxvili. 35. 
3 “And Gop said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together unto 


one place, and let the dry land appear:—and it was so.” Gen.1, 9. 
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At thy voice in the thunder—they hasted away ! 
They went up the mountains, they ran down the vallies, 
Unto the place which Thou appointedst them. 

Thou hast set a bound, which they cannot pass over, 
They cannot again cover the earth. 





































CHORUS. 
Sending the springs among the glens, 
Which flow between the mountains; 
They give drink to every beast of the field, 
The asses-of-the-desert quench their thirst. 
Above them the birds of the heaven dwell, 
From among the thick branches they pour forth their sony. 


He watereth the hills out of his chambers !4 7 
SINGLE VOICE. 

The earth is filled with the fruits which Thou hast made. 

CHORUS, 
Causing the grass to spring up for the cattle, 
And herbs for the service of man; 
The bread-corn growing up out of the ground, 

5 


And wine which gladdeneth the heart of feeble-man; 
The oil which maketh his face to shine, 

And bread which strengtheneth the heart of mortals. 
The trees of the Lord are full of sap, 

Even the cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted; 
Wherein the birds build their nests : 

As for the stork,—the fir-trees are her house ; 

The high mountains are the refuge of the goats, 

The craggy rocks for the Jerboa. 

He made the moon for seasons,°* 
The sun to know its time of setting! 


t SINGLE VOICE. 
Thou makest darkness—and it is night !® 
CHORUS. 
Then roams abroad every wild beast of the forest ; 
The lions’ roar after their prey, 
Seeking from Gop their meat. 
‘The sun ariseth—they withdraw themselves, 
And couch down into their coverts. 
Then goeth forth man unto his work, 
And to his country-labours until the evening. 





1 See verse 3. 

5 “And Gop said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to divide 
the day from the night; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days ; 
ind years.” Gen.i. 14. ' 

6 “(Gop called the light Day, and the darkness he called Night.” 

Lions, on their first going out in the night-time to hunt their prey, set up 

loud roar, and then hasten to the noise made by the beasts in their flight, | 

pursuing them by the ear, and not by the nostril. 
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SINGLE VOICE. 











© Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
In wisdom didst Thou make them all, 
The earth is filled with thy riches! 
CHORUS. 
The sea also so great and wide! 
‘There are creatures innumerable, 
Living creatures, small and great ; 
There sails the nautilus,® 
The whale formed by Thee to sport therein! 
, SINGLE VOICE. 
To thee they all look up 
To give them their food at the appointed time. 
Thou givest them—they gather it!9 
‘Thou openest thine hand—they are filled with good! 
‘Thou hidest thy face—they are troubled ! 
Thou takest away their breath—they gasp, expire,!° 
And return to their dust! 
‘ Thou sendest forth thy Spirit—they are created! 
And Thou dost replenish the face of the earth. 
CHORUS. 
The glory of Jehovah endureth for ever, 
Jehovah rejoiceth'! in all his works! 
He looketh on the earth—and it trembleth! 
He toucheth the mountains—and they smoke! ® 
SINGLE VOICE. 
I will sing unto Jehovah while I live, 
I will praise my God with harp while I have being! 
Sweet is my meditation concerning Him, 
As for me,—my joy is in Jehovah! 
Sinners shall be consumed out of the earth, 
And the wicked exist no more for ever. 
Bless thou the Lord, O my soul, 
Praise Jehovah ! 
S. 
8 «“ Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale.” Pore. 
¥ This fish swims on the surface of the sea, on the back of its shell, which 
exactly resembles the hulk of a ship; it raises two feet like masts, and extends 
| 1 membrane between, which serves as a sail; the other two feet they employ as 
| oars at the side. 
) «“ Who taught the nations of the field and wood, 


To shun their poison, and to chuse their food ?”’ Pope. 
10 Gasp, expire. This is expressed in the original by one word, which 
clearly signifies gasping as well as expiring. 
11 * Gop saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was very cvood.” 
Gen. i. 31. 
12 Earthquakes and volcanoes are evidently signified by these two lines. 
VOL. VIII. NO. XI. 4R 
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BERENS’ ORDINATION SERMONS. 

Mr. Eprror,—In a former number (for Fe bruary, 1826,) you dwell 
on the importance of Episcopal Charges, and the salutary effects they 
are calculated to produce. A part of the benefits derived from these 
periodical meetings of the Clergy, may justly be claimed for the sermons 
delivered on those occasions. ‘I'wo have lately appeared from the pen 
of the Rev. E. Berens, Vicar of Shrivenham, Berks. That which stands 
first was delivered by him at Abingdon, in the present year: the other 
he preached, at the same church, on a similar occasion, in 1814. He 
was requested to print the sermon of the present year, and was induced 
to add the other, partly in compliance with the wish expressed by 
some of the Clergy present, and partly from a feeling, that ‘the sermon 
last preached would be ine omplete without its predecessor.” ‘They 
form together a most valuable manual, and are admirably suited to 
remind each parish priest of the solemn obligations imposed upon him 
by his ordination vows. ‘The tone is so earnest and affectionate, yet so 
modest, that it cannot fail to win its way with all who have a wish to 
discharge their ministerial duties faithfully, and may rouse others who 
do not appear sufficiently alive to the claims of their ‘holy office. There 
is a pathos in the former of the two sermons (as they st: and in the order 
of publication which seems irresistible. 

Having said thus much by way of introduction, I readily resign the 
rest of the space in the pages of the Remembrancer to the preacher 
himself. He has chosen for his text, Acts xx. 28,— Take heed there- 
fore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which he 
hath purchased nith his onn blood. The exhortation enforces upon 
Christian ministers, in the first place, watchful and unremitting atten- 





tion to their omn personal conduc t. p. 2. 

“ Upon this part of the subject, however, it is, I am very sensible, 
altogether unnecessary to enlarge. ‘There is but one opinion among 
us of the injury done to religion by an immoral clergyman, and of the 
dreadful condemnation which must await him, who, instead of pre- 
senting to his flock, in his own conduct, a pattern of good works and 
holiness of living, has by his evil example encouraged them in 
transgression, and, like the profligate sons of Eli, made men to despis« 
or to neglect the service of the Lord. There is something awfully 
solemn in the reflection, that since in the scheme of God’s moral 
government of the world, it is mysteriously ordered, that one human 
being shall have an influence over the happiness of his fellow-mortals, 
not only in this world, but even in the next ;—it is, I say, a most 
serious consideration, that such an evil pastor as we have supposed 
perishes not alone in his iniquity, but draws down with him into 
condemnation some, it may be many, of those very persons to whose 
spiritual well-being he was bound and pledged to minister.” p. 3. 

‘But if we are exempt from all such transgressions as might expose 
us to public censure, yet still the admonition of St. Paul may bs 
useful in warning us against those many less observed failings and 
inadvertencies which may materially impede the success of our 
ministry.” p. 4. 

‘“‘ Appointed as we are to minister in things pertaining to God, there 
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is an exalted sense in which we may be considered as chosen out 
of the world, as being bound, consequently, to live above it, and to 
keep our minds, as much as possible, in a spiritual and heavenly 
frame. . . . Many things may be blameless in a layman, which for 
a clergyman are not expedient; and from the various circumstances 
of our respective parishes, and the very different tones of feeling and 
opinion which may severally prevail in them, a line of conduct may be 
without offence in one clergyman, which in another would be pro- 
ductive of consequences prejudicial to the effect of his pastoral 
labours.” p. 5. 

“Much of what I have ventured to advance,—and it has been advanced, 
I trust, not presumptuously, but in the spirit of a brother,—a brother 
lately raised from a sick bed, speaking with all freedom to brothers 
and tellow-labourers ;—much of what has been advanced, bears directly 
upon the second branch of St. Paul’s exhortation, in which he 
expresses the duty of taking heed unto all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made us overseers.” p. 11. 

The preacher (p. 15) at the close of this sermon, fortifies his own 
remarks by a passage from the Ordination Service of our Church. 
** Have always therefore in your remembrance, how great a treasure 
is committed to your charge; for they are the sheep of Christ which 
he bought with his death, and for which he shed his blood. The 
Church and congregation which ye serve, is his spouse and body. 
And if it shall happen to the same Church or any member thereof, 
to take any hurt or hindrance by reason of your negligence, you 
know the greatness of the fault, and also the horrible punishment 
that will ensue.” 

The second Sermon in the order, though the first in the date of its 
delivery, has for its text an earlier verse of the same chapter (Acts xx. 
20.) I kept back nothing that was profitable unto you, but have shened 
you, and have taught you publicly, from house to house. 

I must here contine myself to one passage, having already quoted 
several from the other Sermon. ‘“ The Visitation of the Sick, is a stated 
branch of our office which is required by public authority, and which 
cannot be omitted without rendering us liable to public censure. 
We are all aware, that when any person is dangerously ill, the minister 
of the parish,—not merely when his attendance is expressly requested, 
but when he has knowledge of it by whatever means,—is bound to go 
and render his spiritual advice and assistance. And when a fellow- 
creature, when one of our own flock, is in all probability drawing near 
to his long home, the most indolent among us must doubtless feel 
anxious to do what he can to assist in strengthening his faith and 
perfecting his repentance, and in administering whatever consolation 
his circumstances admit. None of us can be so insensible as to be 
free from the bitterness of self-reproach, when a parishioner has 
recovered from a serious illness, without our having once endeavoured 
to make it conducive to his spiritual improvement; still less is it 
possible, that we should avoid feeling most painful sensations, when 
we know that any one of our flock has gone to that place in which is 
no repentance, with all his sins upon his head, without our having ever 
warned him, or even attempted to bring him to repentance. It may 
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be presumed, therefore, that none of us are guilty of entirely neglecting 
this branch of the pastoral office; but it is evident, that we shall 
perform it with far greater ease and satisfaction to ourselves, and with 
far more advantage to the sick person, if by previous intercourse with 
him we have acquired some insight into his character, some know- 
ledge of his turn of mind and usual habits of life.” p. 24. 

‘In most of the cases which I have mentioned, there appears to be 
actual need for private monitions. We engaged to use them also as 
occasion shall be given. It is, perhaps, generally desirable, that we 
should address such admonitions not abruptly, but should take advan- 
tage of some occasion from which they will seem to arise spontaneously 
and naturally. And such occasions without number will present 
themselves to those who are ready to embrace them. These are 
so many and so various, that to enumerate them would be impossible.” 

I remain, Mr. Editor, Your obedient servant. 

Oct. 9th, 1826. CLERICUS. 


—<>—— 


CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 


Sr. Pavut’s persecution was a sin of ignorance; that was the only 
thing which left room for the mercy of God: so he saith of himself, 
“I obtained mercy, because 1 did it ignorantly, through unbelief.” 
Which words we are not to understand causally, or by way of external 
motive to God’s mercy, as if St. Paul’s ignorance and unbelief had been 
any positive and objective reason why God shewed him mercy, but only 
thus ;—‘“‘I was a grievous persecutor of the church of Christ; that, 
had it not been for my ignorance only, I had been a subject incapable 
of mercy. If I had known Christ's spirit, and had been so convinced, 
as the Scribes and Pharisees, to whom he used to preach, were,—and 
should, notwithstanding that conviction, have set myself with that 
cruelty and rage against him that I did,—there would have been no 
room for mercy left; my sin would have been not only against the 
members, but against the spirit, of Christ, and so an unpardonable sin.” 

Bisuor Reyno.ps. 


—>_— 


HALE ON CLERICAL FUNDS. 
To the Editor of the Christian Remembrancer. 


Sir,—Your correspondent A. B. having inadvertently fallen into 
some errors, in his notice of Mr. Hale’s pamphlet on Clerical Funds, 
I beg leave to be allowed the opportunity of correcting his statements, 
and at the same time of offering a few remarks upon the principles 
of those funds for the benefit of Clergymen’s Widows, which are 
recommended by Mr. Hale. 

And, first, it is due to Mr. Hale to state, that in his pamphlet he no 
where proposes the scheme as his own, but as one devised or approved 
by Mr. Morgan, the Actuary of the Equitable Insurance Office ; and 
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that he has not recommended it as an original or untried scheme, but 
as one which having been adopted by the members of other professions, 
may be supposed applicable to the Clergy at large, For the faults and 
defects of a scheme elsewhere acted upon, and approved by such high 
authority as Mr. Morgan, he is not perhaps answerable: though he 
has probably erred in judgment in considering the plan much more 
fitted to the condition and wants of the Clergy than it really is. 

Your correspondent A. B. has three principal objections to the pro- 
posed scheme, which, for convenience, | shall take notice of in the fol- 
lowing order : 

ist, That the plan does not offer so great advantage as may be 
obtained by the more common and more preferable mode of life 
insurance. 

2dly, That the system of paying heavy fines on marriage, and for 
disparity of age, is inconvenient in the highest degree. 

3dly, That the scale of payments is evidently too high, since they 
are the same as are used by societies of officers in the army, whose 
lives are exposed to dangers which tend very materially to abridge the 
period of existence. 

A. B. undertakes to shew, that for an annual payment of fourteen 
shillings and sixpence greater in amount than the proposed scheme 
requires for insuring 100/. annuity to a wife, a more than equal 
benefit may be obtained, since it will be free from the provision that 
the annuity shall depend upon the contingency of the husband and 
wife both living five years. And the course which A.B. advises a 
person twenty-six years of age to pursue is simply this, to insure his 
life for 600/., which he may do for 14/. 14s. 6d. annually paid ; and 
then, as A. B. argues, “ since few clergymen leave behind them widows 
whose lives are worth six years’ purchase, the sum of 600/. will be 
sufficient to purchase for his widow an annuity of 100/. during the 
remainder of her days.” ‘The fallacy of A. b.’s argument lies in his 
assuming, that the pensions of all the Widows of Clergymen are not, 
on an average, worth six years’ purchase at the time of their hus- 
bands’ death, the fact being (see Carlisle Tables, No. XIX.) that even 
at seventy-two years of age the pension is worth more than six years’ 
purchase. A. B. has probably erred by confounding expectation 
of life with survivorship; for, according to Mr. Finlaison’s ‘Tables, 
published in a Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, on 
the laws relating to Friendly Societies, in 1825, at twenty-six years 
of age, the expectation of life of a female is 4.76 years greater 
than that of a male; that of the female being 40.17 years, whilst that 
of a male is only 35.41. But when it is thus laid down that tlie lives 
of females at that age are 4.76 years longer than those of men, no 
inference can be more fallacious than this, that the widows survive 
their husbands only six or seven years; for that would be to suppose 
that all the women of twenty-six years of age actually live 66 years, 
whilst their husbands, of the same age, all die exactly 4.76 years be- 
fore them, or, in other words, that the wife lives to be 60 before her 
husband dies. But, Sir, the error into which your correspondent had 
thus inadvertently fallen, induced me to examine into the value of the 
survivorship of widows, and I accordingly looked at the Reports of 
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the Scotch Clerical Fund for the Benefit of Widows. Now it ap- 
pears that there died during the period from Nov. 1810 to Nov. 1821, 
174 widows who were annuitants upon that fund, and on calculating 
the average number of years during which they re ceived their annuities, 
it was proved that the average duration of their lives after their hus- 
bands’ deaths, was 18.6 years; which, according to Finlaison’s Tables, is 
the expectation of life of a female at 58. I will mention but one fact 
more to shew how unequal the sum of 600/. is to an insurance of 100/. 
annuity. Let it be supposed that a widow is left at 26 years of age 
with 6001. ; the annuity which she could purchase for that sum by 
sinking the principal, at the Government Annuity Office, would, at 
the present price of Consols, be only 36/. 7s. 6d. and it is not until 
a female has attained to seventy-three years that the sum of 6002. will 
purchase an annuity of 100/. for the remainder of life. 

With the second objection made by A. B. to the scheme for a Widow’s 
Fund, now under our view, I am inclined to agree; believing that the 
system of paying heavy fines on marriage and for disparity of age jis 
inconvenient in practice ; and be ing also persuaded, that however the 
facts adduced by Mr. Hale, with respect to societies so constituted, 
may seem to argue the contrary, these fines must render any society 
unpopular which should adopt them as a part of its fundamental prin- 
ciples. For my own part, I see no reason why the fines should not be 
commuted at the option of the parties for annual payments; nor would 
it be any ground of objection, if the insurance were always made 
according to the value of the joint lives of the husband and wife, 
and with due reference to the superior value of female life, since in no 
case would the insurer be required to pay more, than the actual value 
of the benefit to be obtained. 

The third objection made by A. B. is, that the payments are neces- 
sarily too high, as being the same required by societies of men in the 
army, whose lives are exposed to greater dangers than those of the 
Clergy. ‘The objection at first sight has great weight, but its force 
is almost entirely obviated by the consideration of the very large pro- 
portion of bachelor members, which those societies contain. But I 
must first observe that your correspondent A. B. has overlooked a 
most important feature of the Widow’s Fund proposed in Mr. Hale’s 
pamphlet; its taking the risk of all the lives of the Clergy, provided 
they become members of the fund within a limited time. No enquiries 
are to be made as to the health of the members, but all persons are 
admitted to insure. Now in order to meet the increased demand upon 
the resources of a fund, arising from this circumstance, the payments 
ought to be proportioned to the average rate of mortality, and not 
merely such as are capable of meeting the average of deaths arising 
from what are called good lives; but, Sir, | am so far from being sa- 
tisfied with the adequacy of the payments proposed in Mr. Morgan’s 
scheme, that I would venture to suggest, that no fund of this kind 
ought now to be established, without proper reference to recent investi- 
gations into the value of male and female life, nor without the combined 
advice and consent of those most skilled in these subjects; for it is now 
notorious, that the Northampton Tables were formed upon data far less 
favourable to the insurers than was necessary; and whilst the circum- 
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stance, of the value of life being greater than is allowed in those tables, 
has operated to the advantage of the offices, who granted insurances for 
capital sums, it has been the source of much loss, when annuities have 
been granted, on the supposition that the value of human life was not 
greater, than is there laid down. 

From the tone of Mr. Hale’s pamphlet, and the nature of some pro- 


ceedings which are rumoured to have taken place in the Diocese of 


Chester, it is manifest that the Bishop of Chester is favourable to the 
formation of Widows’ Funds upon the principles of the funds of the 
Royal Artillery and Medical officers of the army. But, Sir, does it 


follow, from the fact of the payments being adequate to the wants of 


those funds, that they are therefore sufficient to meet the claims of so 
numerous a body as the widows of the Clergy? According to Mr. 
Hale’s own statement, the greatest support is given to these societies 
by the payments of bachelors, who bear a larger proportion to the 
married members than can be expected in any society purely clerical ; 
and it is worth considering whether the numerous deaths of young and 
unmarried men during the course of a long war in the corps of Ar- 
tillery, and the dangerous nature of medical service in the army, may 
not have contributed very materially to the apparent prospt rity of 
those funds, the occupations of warfare preventing the marriage of mem- 
bers, and thereby diminishing the number of annuitants in a greater 
proportion than they have been increased by the dangers attendant upon 
the military profession. ‘These are points which ought to be duly 
weighed before the Clergy venture upon adopting any scheme which 
has been tried only by the members of a different profession. 

I do not make these observations merely for the sake of criticism, 
or from a love of dispute; but entering, as I do most fully, into the 
views taken by the Bishop of Chester, who, in his Primary Charge, so 
ably enforced the duty of providing relief for the distresses of the 
Clergy, I should be sorry to see any scheme attempted concerning which 
the clearest evidence could not be given of the stability of its prince iple S; 
the mere suspicion of failure would check for years the progress of his 
Lordship’s endeavours, and prove the greatest obstacle to his benevolent 
designs. At the same time your correspondent A. b, will candidly ac- 
knowledge that any scheme which is proposed ought to be examined 
with correctness, and placed upon its own merits. The Clergy, as a 
body, are sufficiently unwilling to unite themselves into societies, 
without being diverted from such a purpose by unintentional mis- 
statement; but if it should happen that these observations come under 
the notice of those who are now, as I understand, engaged in esta- 
blishing a Widows’ Fund within the Diocese of Chester, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Morgan, I trust that they will accept the hints here given, as 
the counsel of one who would most heartily rejoice in the complete 
success of their labours, and who is anxious that every impediment 
should be removed which stands in the way of their laudable design. 


I remain, Sir, Yours, &c. 
October, 1826. c. B. 
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ROSE ON THE SLATE OF PROTESTANTISM IN GERMANY. 


Mr. Enrror,—The favourable notice which you took of my work, 
on “ The State of Protestantism in Germany,’ encourages me to 
request that you will give me, in your Journal, an opportunity of 
vindicating myself from a charge which has lately been made against 
me of having grossly misrepresented the meaning of Rosenmiiller the 
younger, in two important matters. 

In a German translation of my work, the Translator, assisted by 
four friends, has added a very considerable number of notes in defence 
of the Rationalist opinions; and in a spirit of great dislike, not only to 
what he deems my bigotry personally, but to that of the Church 
of England in general. I do not feel myself called on to reply to 
these statements, as they do not contain either a novel or able view of 
the side of the question they espouse. And I cannot but add, that it 
is a matter of unaffected satisfaction to me to find that the researches 
of these gentlemen have not enabled them to impeach the accuracy of 
my statements, except in two instances. As these instances, however, 
involve a charge of direct falsification, I deem it necessary to show 
that the allegation is unjust ; and to « x pose the singularly dishonest 
artifice by which a specious colour is given to the first of them. It is 
this. I have said (p. 159 & 160,) that “ with regard to the prophecies, 
it will be seen from Rosenmiiller’s Proem to the third volume of his 
Commentary on Isaiah, that he considers that book as made up by one 
writer out of the minor works of several.” The third Annotator has 
here added the following note :—“ Rosenmiiller says exactly the con- 
trary. (Isaiah, Part iii. p. 6, 2d Edit.) Contineri hoc libro non diversa 
plurium auctorum scripta minora in unum syntagma conjuncta sed ab 
uno. Eodemque Scriptore integrum librum proficisci, illud arguit,” &c. 
No contradiction certainly can ‘apparently be more direct; and yet 
it is only so in appearance, and is produced by a very dishonest trick, 
First of all, I will shew that I have stated Rosenmiiller’s opinion quite 
justly, and this will be clear from the following quotations from the 
Commentary on Isaiah, Part III. Vol. I. p. 4. “ Quum autem omnia 
quz in hoevolumine continentur, vaticinia in unum corpus colligerentur, 
cui Jesaiz, celebris olim vatis, nomen prefigere visum esset, illi qui 
eo negotio fungebantur oraculum hocce (the first in order) grave illud 
et generalioris argumenti in fronte libri posuerunt,”* &c. Again (p. 9) 
** Jesaiana tamen oracula a manibus serioribus varie esse interpolata, 
imo integris Carminibus alienis, hic illic insertis adaucta, accuratior 
singularium hujus libri partium disquisitio docebit.” It will not be 
worth while td refer to more than a few instances of what we learn 


* This opinion is even more explicitly stated in p. 453 of the same Vol., 
where Rosenmiiller states his belief that chap. xiii. is the work of an age later 
than that of Isaiah, adding, “ ut Jesaia nomen Carmen nostium in fronte geret ? 


(Quasi vero non constaret, esse tam in hoc nostro, cui a Jesaia est nomen, vaticini- 
orum corpore, quam in aliis, vaticiniorum collectionibus plura capita quibus ab 
illis, qui hos libros cons« ripserunt e¢ in unum collegerunt, falsum s« riptoris nomen 

Had I referred to these places, my dishonest adversary could 


esset prepositum.” 
not have taken advantage of me. But, in fact, he must have known better than 


1, that this notion of Rosenmiiller, as to Isaiah, caused a controversy in Germany. 
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from this accurate examination. ‘The first four verses of chap. ii. are 
probably older than Isaiah’s time, according to Rosenmiiller. On 
chap. xxi. he says, that the pretended prophecy of the fall of Babylon 
contained in it, was written at the time of that fall, and not in the age 
of Isaiah; and in the preface to chap. xxiil. he says exactly the same as 
to the prophecy of the fall of Tyre, adding that many words used there 
shew that this part is later than the time of Isaiah. It now remains to 
account for the discrepancy of these statements with that quoted by our 
annotator. In the Proem to Isaiah, Part III. Vol. IIL. Rosenmiiller 
delivers it as his opinion that there are two grand divisions of the book 


of Isaiah, the one containing chapters i.—xxxix. and suiting (with a few 
exceptions) the time of Isaiah; the other obviously later, as late, 
indeed, as the close of the Baby lonish captivity. Of this last he 
repeatedly speaks as a separate book, and it is of this that he says (in 
contrast, I presume, to the other, of which, as I have shewn, he speaks 
as a whole, made up of various parts) in the words quoted by the 
annotator, “ that it is the work of a single writer.” Can anything be 
more grossly dishonest than this? ‘The excuse of a hasty perusal 
cannot be offered, for Rosenmiiller’s argument for the unity of the 
books is taken from the unity of its views, topics, style, &c.; and to 
support this, half the page is filled with quotations in a very large type, 
and all of them subsequent to the 39th chapter. 

The second charge against me is founded on another statement in 
the same page. I have said there that Rosenmiller takes the history 
of Jonah to be a repetition of the Mythus of Hercules swallowed by 
the sea monster, and that it was written by a contemporary of Jere- 


“ce 


miah. ‘This, says the annotator, is ‘a false and odious exposition of 
Rosenmiller’s opinion, as any one may convince himself who will refer 
to the Scholia on the minor prophets, Vol. II. p. 356.” Let Rosen- 
miller speak for himself then. After mentioning the Mythus I allude 
to, he adds, “ Hune igitur Mythum, cum aliis vicinarum gentium 
superstitionibus ad Judzeos quoque uti credibile est, per latum hujus libri 
scriptor rationibus Hebraicis accommodatum, exornatum et ampleatum, 
prouti in rem suam conducere videtur intexuit narrationi ad redar- 
; 


he pronounces the whole incidents in Jonah obviously false and absurd ; 


cuendos atque corrigendos Hebrzos a se composite,” &c. P. 337 


and in p. 359, gives the opinion I have mentioned as to the age of the 
book. Having thus refuted the charges brought against me, I have 
only to apologize for taking up so much of your readers’ time, and to 
subscribe myself, Mr. Editor, 

Your faithful Servant, 
Horsham, Oct. 11, 1826. Hucu James Rose. 


Our readers, we feel assured, must be convinced that Mr. Rose has 
satisfactorily refuted the charges alleged against him by the German 
translator of his sermons and his coadjutors. As we cannot devote 
any part of our pages to an analysis of Mr. Haldane’s *‘ Second Review 
of the Conduct of the Directors of the British and Foreign Bible Soci ty,” 
we take this opportunity of stating that Mr. Rose’s observations (which 
that gentleman quotes with approbation for their fidelity,) are corrobo- 
rated by the details which he (Mr. Haldane) has furnished. 
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It may be gratifying to some of our readers to know, that in a new 
edition of his Scholia on the Pentateuch, published in 1824, the younger 


Rosenmuller has abandoned that lax system of interpreting the Mosaic 
narrative of the creation and fall as fables, for which his first edition 


has been justly and severely censured. 


Rosenmiller has also recently 


announced an abridgment of his Scholia on the Old Testament.— Ep. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


EXETER DIOCESAN ASSOCIATION, 


We know of few more pleasing 
events that occur in this city, than the 
observance of the Anniversary of our 
numerous religious and charitable 
Institutions; but in the whole circle, 
wide as it is, there is scarcely one that 
associates with it so much of satis- 
factory feeling, we had almost said 
pride, as the Anniversary of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; and this gratification certainly, 
on Thursday last, experience d no di- 
minution. It was held as usual in the 
Cathedral, and though we think’we 
have seen a larger congregation, the 
number of children of the town and 
country schools exceeded all former 
precedent; there were between 16 and 
1700 of these children present, all 
clean, decently clad, and receiving 
their books from the Society. The 
service was performed in the outer 
choir of this noble fabric, the centre 
aisle of whi h was seats d ior the occa- 
sion; Kent’s Anthem, “ Blessed be 
thou, Lord God of Israel, &c.”’ was 
performed by the Choir, the children 
sang the Old Hundreth, and after the 
sermon, part of the 16th Psaim, “ My 
lot is fall’n, &c.”” The Rev. Dr. Bull, 
Archdeacon of Barnstaple, preached 
the sermon from the 10th ch ipter of St. 
Matthew, part of the 8th verse, “Free ly 
ye have received, freely give.” The 
text itself speaks volumes, and the 
doctrines it inculeates were enforced 
by the Rev. Preacher with an eloquence 
and persuasiveness that was irre- 
sistible: he reminded 
that for all the blessings of this life, 


his he arers 





both temporal and spiritual, we were 
indebted to the free and unmerited 
grace of God, and that valuing as we 
ought the glorious and inestimable 
privileges we possessed, it was the 
duty of « very individual, according to 
the measure and proportion in which 
he had received, to aid and assist in 
the diffusion and extension of the same 
blessings to others. He paid a high 
and well merited compliment to the 
Society, whose claims he advocated, 
and most truly remarked that if in 
general knowledge we might perhaps 
have been equalled or nearly so in 
many previous eras of the world, in 
religious knowledge, in the knowledge 
of our Maker, his ways and works, we 
far outstrip all former precedent or 
example: therefore, he exhorted his 
hearers, that freely as they had received, 
freely they should give. The service 
being ended, I idy Rolle, Lady 
Acland, Mrs. Hull, Mrs. T. Proter, 
Sir T.D. Acland, Bart. M. P., Sir H. 
Davie, Bart., L. W. Buck Esq. M. P., 
Rev. Dr. George Barnes, E. P. Lyon, 
and Henry Porter, Esqrs. made the 
collection at the doors, amounting 
to 79/. 9s. 3d. in addition to which 
11/. was afterwards remitted by letter 
to the Rey. Dr. Bull: making a total 
collection of 901. 9s. 3d. 

The members of the Society, with 
many other persons who evidently 
took deep interest in the proceedings 
of the day, then adjourned to the 
Guildhall, where the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese, Patron of the Association, 
took the chair, and having read 
prayers, proceeded to read the Tenth 
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exhibiting a most cheering view of 


the state of the Association throughout 
the Diocese. It adverted to the fact, 
that not only the staunch and well- 
known friends of sound religion and 
useful learning, were more and more 
exerting themselves in the distribution 
of the Holy Volumes, and the Liturgy 
of the Church; but that as education 
extended itself, and the merits of the 
Society became better understood 
among the lower orders, there was 
an increased demand for Bibles and 
Prayer Books, and even many of the 
Village Schools were anxious to be 
supplied from the Society’s list. Of 
Books and Tracts distributed, the 
number exceeded that of the former 
year by no less than 3,879, and of the 
year preceding by 5,126. The Com- 
mittee in concluding, “ trust that when 
other institutions see their resources 
lessening under the pressure of the 
times, or the caprice of the day, they 
may ever witness with joy ind grati- 
tude the growing presperity of one, 
which ‘neither walking in craftiness, 
nor handling the word of God deceit- 
fully, but by manifestation of the truth 
commending. itself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God,’ avows 
to mankind its simple but sublime 
objects, ‘Glory to God in the highest ; 
on earth peace, good-will towards 
Pe 

men. 

The Lord Bishop thought there was 
indeed much matter for congratulation 
in this report, and he trusted he 
should not be thought to detract from 
its amount in the smallest degree, 
When he expressed his regret that the 
Subject of Parochial Lending Libra- 
ries, to which he had _ particularly 
called their attention at the last anni- 
versary meeting, had not met a more 
general countenance and _ support. 
He now again called on every friend 
of religion and good order in the 
diocese, to make it a matter of serious 
consideration, from his entire convic- 
tion, that there was no one part in the 
whole range of benevolent purposes 
contemplated by the Parent Society, 
more deserving their attention. “‘ We 
(said his Lordship) take pains to teach 
the poor to read, and to impart to 
them useful and saving knowledge, 
and God forbid it should be other- 
wise; or that through any neglect of 
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ours, they should be kept in darkness, 
or the sacred Volume, containing the 
words of eternal life, and which alone 
can make them wise unto salvation, 
should be to them a closed book. 
God forbid that we should not distri- 
bute to them, what we have received 
ourselves. This part of the subject 
however (continued his Lordship) has 
been so ably handled by the Rev. 
Preacher who addressed us to-day, 
that I will not detain the meeting by 
dwelling on it. In turning (his Lord- 
ship said) from the Diocesan Associa- 
tion to the Parent Society, matter for 
much congratulation met their view ; 
he held in his hand a paper, not yet 
published, having been made up for 
the purpose of auditing the Society’s 
accounts to April last, which gave a 
distribution within the year of the 
extraordinary quantity of 1,490,691 
Books and Tracts. And while speak- 
ing of the Parent Society, he (the 
Bishop) thought it not one of the least 
pleasing circumstances in the occur- 
rences of the day, that they should 
have among them an eminent promo- 
ter and supporter of the Society in the 
person of one of their able and inde- 
fatigable Treasurers (Joshua Watson, 
Esq.) one who had not only liberally 
expended his money in its support, 
but also devoted his valuable time, to 
that and every Church of England 
Institution. His health, he trusted, 
would be restored by a visit to the 
salubrious climate of Devonshire, and 
he hoped that at no distant period he 
would be enabled to resume his 
wonted activity and usefulness.—There 
was also another gentleman among 
them to-day (Rev. Dr. G. Barnes) 
whom he (the Bishop) could not but 
heartily congratulate; and he was 
sure the meeting would join with 
him, on his arrival again in his native 
land, after having most ably filled an 
arduous situation in a_ benighted 
country, where eleven years of his 
valuable life had been spent. The 
meeting had testified how cordially 
they went along with him (the Bishop) 
in their congratulations to that ex- 
cellent individual ; but his family and 
more immediate friends must feel 
peculiarly thankful and grateful, when 
they reflected that their relative and 
friend was the only one of a most 
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useful establishment whom providence 
had S} ired to return to his country.’ 
Sir T. D. Acland said, it was with 
no light satisfaction he had listened 
to the Report, and the excellent 
observations with which it had been 
followed up by the Right Reverend 
Prelate in the chair, and was sure he 
was not saying too much, when he 
asserted that this was indeed a highly 
favoured district, favoured by salubrity 
of climate, of which he trusted the 
worthy Treasurer of the Parent Soci- 
ety would rear 
voured in having at the head of tl 
Church we love, the excellent imdi 


vidual wo now filled the chair, and 


» the advantage la- 


again doubiy favoured to-day, in being 
permitted at its Diocesan Meeting to 
see the face of one who alone survived 
of all his associates in a climate where 
death made such havoc: nor could any 
native of the district hear, without 
a heart glowing with pride and satis- 
faction, of the pre-eminence the Asso- 
ciation had taker 
its distribution. It was indeed an 
honour to this part of the kingdom, 
and he trusted it would be their deter- 
mination long to maintain that position 


above all others in 


for the advantages of true religion, 
norality, and the presery ition of all 
that was dear to man in a civilized 
state. Sir T. A. moved that the Re- 
port which had afforded such satis- 


faction to the meeting should be 
rinted and generally circulated. 
Sir H. Davie, fully entering into t 
satisfaction so ibly expressed at th 


gratifying nature of the Report, thought 
the District Committees, from whom 
much valuable information had been 
received, should not be lost sight of; 
he therefore moved the thanks of the 
meeting to them. 

Mr. Buck was sure the meeting 
would cordially join with him in ac- 
knowledging the obligations they were 
under to the Rev. Dr. Bull for the 
seasonable and excellent discourse he 
had delivered that morning. 

Dr. Bull thanked the gentleman and 
the meeting for the kind expression of 
approbation they had just awarded 
him, and begged them to believe hi 
should always feel pleasure in contri- 
buting, as far as was in his power, to 
the interest of this Society Before 
he (Dr. B.) sat down, he would troubl. 


an 


Association 


the meeting a little further ;—perhap 
it would in ther collection of many 
who now heard him, that at the last 
Anniversary he moved the thanks of 
those then present, to the Mayor and 
Chamber and Corporate Bodies of this 
city, for the countenance they gave to 
the proce¢ dings of the day, and their 
general support of the Society ; if he 
felt pleasure on that occasion, it had 
certainly received no diminution to- 
day, when they had seen not only 
those ¢ orporate Bodies, but such an 
assemblave of the laity coming forward 
with one heart and voice to assist and 
strengthen the hands of the Clergy 
in the good work; to the body to 
which he (Dr. B.) belonged, this pub- 
lic countenance and support was par- 
ticularly grateful, because such was 
the nature of man, that if assemblage 
for purposes like the present were 
composed of the Clergy only, some- 





thing like sinister motives might b 4 
attributed to them; the presence and 
zealous support of the laity removed 
every feeling of this kind, and presented 
to the world the heart-cheering spec- 
tacle of the cooperation and strict 
union of all members of the Esta- 
blished Church, Clergy and Laity, ® 
coming forward with one voice and 
making common cause with a Society, 
than which, (not to speak invicliously ) 
not one was more entitled to theti 
support. He (Dr. B.) thought it was 
peculiarly characteristic of this Diocese, 
and not to be mentioned less to -its 
honour, than other excellent properti es 
which had been alluded to to-day, thet 
in all things the Clergy found the lay 
gentry, as well as numbers of the 
commonalty, z¢ ilously affected towards 
them, and rendering their burthen the 
lighter by cordial assistance ; this he 
said with great truth of the whole } 
Diocese, but the observation applied 
with still more peculiar force, when 
mentioned in connexion with this city 
and neighbourhood, which had always 
been foremost to cheer, to support, 
and to assist the Clergy in every work, 
having for its object the pre SE nt well- 
being and final salvation of man. 

John Kennaway, Esq. moved the 
thanks of the meeting to the Select ‘ 
Committee of last year. ‘ 

Rev. Dr. Ge orge Barnes seconded 





the motion, and took that opportunity 
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of thanking the Rev. Prelate and the 
Honourable Baronet for the friendly 
manner in which they had intr duced 
his name,—nor were those thanks less 
due to the meeting for the equally 
friendly way in which the congratu- 
lations of his friends had been adopted 
bythem. Gentlemen had been pleased 
to speak of those excellent men, who 
in a foreign clime had been removed 
by death; but few events had excited 
more general sympathy than the death 
of that exemplary Prelate, the Bishop 
of Calcutta, to whose splendid talents, 
and anxious zeal, and to whose bril- 
liant though short career, he (Dr. B.) 
was anxious to pay his last sad tribute 
of respect. It has (continued Dr. B.) 
pleased Providence to remove thos« 
eminent men from the land of the 
living; 


but this, so far from deterring 
others, ought to teach us the urgent 
necessity there 1s for incre 
religious establishment in India. Of 
the arduous duties and extensive visi-« 
tations of Bishop Heber, he (Dr. B.) 
could speak. During his short sojourn 
in India, he had visited the distant 
missions of Delhi and Agra; in April, 
1825, he (Dr. B.) 
in October, he was on the coast of 
Malabar; and on the 1st of March in 
the present year at Madras; he was 


ISI! 


saw him at Bombay . 


proceeding to visit the other missions, 
and in April he had reached the spot 
where the pious and excellent Schwartz 
here, after fulfilling the 
object of his visitation, he pre ached 
an affecting farewell discourse; in 
which he stated the improhability that 
the y would see his face again. There 
was something Pp culi urlyatte cting,even 
mournful, in this; yet little could it then 
have been thought that on the following 
morning the world would be deprived 
of him. It was his (Dr. B.’s) opinion, 
the object of the missions in India 
would be most effectu uly promote d, 


was buried; 


} 
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by the support of the native schools 
founded by Bishop Middleton; two 
donations of 1000/. each, besides con- 
tributions, had been devoted to that 
purpose. The object of the schools was 
not to immediately instruct the native 
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children in the doctrines of Christianity 
but by imparting to them useful know- 
ledge, by putting into their hands proper 
preparatory books, to create habits of 
thinking and reflection, by which ther 
fairest prospect, that when 
arrived at the years of maturity, they 
would not only embrace the doctrine S 
but bec ome re lly and indeed ¢ hris- 
tians. 

Mr. J. Watson, (Treasurer of the 
Parent Society,) thanked the Rev. Pre 
late, the Hon. Bart. and the mes ting 
generally, for the kind expressions of 
concern for his health which they had 
manifested, as also for the manner in 
which they had been pleased to speak 
of his humble services. He could assure 
them he had that day witnessed a spe 
tacle ofa most gratifying nature, and had 
no hesitation in saying, Exeter might 
truly be proud of the display made on 
that morning, certainly very far be- 
yond any thing he had witnessed o1 
expected to witness out of the metr 


was the 


. 


polis; and could assure the meeting, 
such countenance and support would 
properly estimated and 
felt by the Parent Soc lety, but by the 
whole country, whose true interests 
were best advanced and promoted by 
bservances 

The Rev. Archdeacon Moore, could 
not permit a meeting, whose proceed 
ings he had viewed with such deep in 
terest, and with which he had been so 
highly gratified, to separate, without 
an expression of their common esteem 
to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, fo: 
his conduct towards them at all times, 
and particularly while presiding over 
them that day; this topic had heen 
ably touched on by others; but he 
Mr. M.) trusted he might be permit- 
ted to add, in speaking of their worthy 
Diocesan, that his conduct had been 
marked with meekness and wisdom, 
and a zealous attention to the spiritual 
and temporal wants of all. Mr. Moore 
moved accordingly, the Mayor se- 
conded ; it was carried by acclama 
tion, and the Bishop having returned 
thanks, the meeting broke up. 
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REPORT FOR 1825. 


We now resume oul observations 
on this Report. For several years 
certain ‘ General Notices’ with scarcely 
any variation have stood first in the 
Report. We must presume, by their 
annual appearance, that they are the 
chef d’auvres of the secretaries, and 
incapable of improvement. Let us 
examine them. Might it not be rea- 
sonably supposed that such Notices 
would treat only of matters of which 
it was necessary that the subscribers 
should be continually reminded, and 
which were not subject to change? 
We find, however, that the progress 
of “the National System of Educa- 
tion” (we presume the National Schoul 
System is meant) in North America, 
the produce of the estates in Barba- 
does, “ consisting,” we rejoice to ob- 
serve, * of a Principal and twelve 
Si holars,”’ and the instruction of the 
Negroes, are spoken of year after year 
in the same words. ‘The style, too, 
shews the carelessne Ss which pe rvad¢ $ 
the getting up of the Report. In the 
first sentence we read, ** The Incpr- 
porated Society was instituted for the 
management of such funds as might 
be placed at their disposal by the 
charitable contributions of the more 
opulent. Now although we do not 
clearly perceive to what the phrase 
“ the more opulent” is to be ré ferred, 
whether to the colonial possessions of 
the crown of England, or rather to the 
ministers of the Established Church, 
we object to it, because it is unautho- 
rised, because it may be said to in- 
sinuate that the contributions of “ the 
more opulent” are alone acceptable, 
and that the mite of the widow, and 
the poor in this world’s goods, is not 
desired. With the Charter in our 
hands, we say that the Royal Grantor 
was graciously pleased to erect and 
settle the Corporation for the receiving, 
managing, and disposing of the Charity 
of his “ loving subjects,”—no restric- 
tion as to rank, no limitation as to the 
sum,—the contributions of ad/ are to be 
received, the Two Guineas of an In- 
corporated member, and the Sixpence 
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of the unwashed artizan. By the 
second sentence we find that one 
hundred Missionaries are employed 
‘disseminating the principles of Chris- 
tianity in its purest forms,” a phrase 
which we can reconcile with no form 
whatever. We are next told that 
“great assistance has been extended 
in the erection of Churches ;”’ now 
does this mean that great assistance 
has been afforded to the Colonists by 
erecting Churches for them, or that 
the Colonists have been greatly as- 
sisted in the erecting of Churches? 
The people * at large” have been sup- 
plied with Bibles; we may certainly 
gather from this that the compiler of 
the Report would not have assented 
to a Resolution passed the other day 
in a northern county, that the inmates 
of a lunatic asylum should be attended 
by a chaplain. We next read that 
the National System of education has 
been introduced, under their patronage, 
(i.e. under the patronage of “ the 
people at large’) into the three prin- 
cipal provinces dependent upon Eng- 
land: and we are told in the next 
sentence, that “ this powerful engine” 
will secure to the rising generation 
every facility for the more general in- 
struction of the “ people at large.” 

We have now gone through the 
first General Notice, sentence by sen- 
tence, and we seriously ask whether 
a composition so jejune and incor- 
rect be worthy of being annually re- 
printed? 

The next General Notice, “ Codring- 
ton College, Barbadoes,” is another 
proof of carelessness. It tells us that 
“an establishment has been formed 
of a Principal and twelve Scholars ;” 
this delighted but surprised us; but on 
arriving at page 154, we read, “a plan 
has been formed for giving it (the Col- 
lege) the character of a University, 
and arrangements have been under con- 
sideration for securing to it the services 
of a Principal and two or three Pro- 
fessors.” 

We hail with heartfelt pleasure the 
adoption of this plan by the Society, 

with whose general proceedings, be 
it observed, we do not, for we have 
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no cause to quarrel,—a plan, the pro- 
priety and utility of which has been 
so ably and eloquently enforced by 
the author of “ Six Months in the 
West Indies.’—See extract in our 
review of that work, p. 396, ante. 

We come now to the diocese of 
Nova Scotia. The Report here tells 
us that the consecration and appoint- 
ment of a Bishop have placed the 
ecclesiastical concerns of the diocese 
under an aspect, and that the diocese, 
as in duty bound, is enjoying the 
aspect. We read also that certain 
points have operated unfavourably on 
the interests of the establishment, 
and that the religious state of New- 
foundland isin a progressive state ;— 
but enough of verbal criticism, not 
because we have left no errors to 
notice, but because we have more im- 
portant matter wherewith to occupy 
our remaining space. 

We cannot gather from the Report 
the nature of the grant of 500l. to 
King’s College, Nova Scotia, whether 
it be an annual or quinquennial grant, 
or merely a donation. 

The information respecting the dif- 
ferent provinces in which the Society’s 
Missionaries are placed, is chiefly 
given by way of recitals of their letters, 
in the third person. This plan is both 
lengthy and awkward. Each _ para- 
graph commen es “The Reverend 
Archdeacon Coster reports,’—“ The 
Rev. John Chapman writes.” What 
the public want, are the facts in as 
small a compass as possible; it would 
therefore be much better were the 
interesting parts of the letters of the 
Missionaries digested, by some one 
who can write English, into the form 
of a narrative, giving occasionally a 
striking extract in the words of the 
Missionary himself. If we may judge 
from the trivial and unnec: sary in- 
formation we continually meet with 
in the Report, the scissors are used 
bet sparingly. We will give a few 
instances :—‘** The Rey. T. G. Laug- 
harne, Missionary to the Out-Harbours 
near St. John’s, writes, that the Rev. 
Mr. Coster has communicated to him 
the pleasure of the Society that he 
should continue in that service, for 
which indulgence he begs to return 
his most sincere and grateful thanks.” 
Mrs. Foreman, one of the Society’s 
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schoolmistresses, “ offered to continue 
her school as well as she could, but 
her articulation has failed her so much 
that a child could scarcely understand 
her; so Mr. Viets told her that she 
need not trouble herself with the su- 
perintendence of a school, for he did 
not think the Society would stop her 
pension, in consideration of her infir- 
mities.” The following should have 
been given under the head Important. 
“The Rev. James Cockran reports, 
that in conformity with the resolution 
of the Society, he repaired to Halifax 
early in February, for the instruction 
of Mr. Willis, who left him to his own 
discretion.” “The Rev. Thomas H. 
Grantham, Missionary at Yarmouth, 
writes, that Mr. John Moody con- 
tinues the Madras school with great 
ability and diligence. With regard to 
his Mission nothing has occurred to 
lead him to make any particular ob- 
servations, with the exception of the 
death of Mr. Job Raynard, who was 
much attached to the Church, but very 
seldom able to attend divine service 
from distance and bad roads.” p- 69. 

The following were intended for the 
information of the Incorporated, and 
not for the public.—* The Rev. George 
Best is much concerned to report the 
serious indisposition of the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, Missionary at St. George’s. 
He at first declined giving him any 
sort of permission to leave his parish, 
wishing him to wait until the Bishop 
arrived; but his malady (of a onsump- 
tive nature) assuming a most serious 
aspect—indeed, by assurances from 
other quarters, his life would have 
been endangered had he remained the 
wiuter,—Mr. Best felt compelled to 
say he was at liberty to visit his native 
country for a few months; and he 
hopes the Society will not think he 
has taken upon himself too much in 
this instance.” P rts 

“The Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mission- 
ary at St. Stephen’s, reports, that the 
churchwardens are fearful it will be 
impossible to make any provision for 
him for a year or two.” p. 107. 

Our readers would not easily have 
forgiven us, had we omitted the fol- 
lowing interesting and important facts: 

“ The Rev. Abraham Wood, Mis- 
sionary at Grand Lake, reports that 
the parsonage house is erected. A 





} 


‘ on } 
en, a parlour, and two bed-roon 


are finished. -J 
“ Mrs. Peters has given a handsome 


carpet for the altar;—Mrs. Peabody, 
1 velvet cushion and hangings for the 


pulpit and reading desk.” p. 103. 
Lecause we have thus noticed som«s 
of the inaccuracies and absurdities in 
the abstract of the proceedings of the 
Society, let it not be supy 
have met wiih nothing interesti 
there is much that we would gladly 


extract 1 to which we shall hereafter 


osed we 


probably direct the attention of our 
readers. \t present we would reter 
them, in particular, to the letters of 
that excellent \issio1 ivy, Dr Stewart, 
now Lishop of Quebec. He makes 
n earnest ippeal, ind would to God 
his appeal were sounded in the ears 
of every one in this highly favour 
instead of being buried in 





heterogeneous mass before us,) on be- 
he wretched emigrants who 


f our 





ire da ly flock ing to the shores o 
North American provinces. He en- 
treats us not to suffer these unhappy 
men, thus exiles from our pleasant 
land, and deprived of the temporal 
biessings wet enjoy, to remain without 
the consolations of religion, and to 
live without God in the world.— We 
would refer also to some interesting 
information from our dominions in the 
East 

We now come to the “ GeNnERAI 
Account” of the Society. We must 
believe that this account has been ex- 
mined and allowed; but strange to 
nes of the auditors are not 





viven:—a proof of a slovenly and un- 
business-like habit. We suggest that 
the different charges sho ld be annua ly 
tated under the same heads; thus, in 
1823, we have * law expenses” club- 
bed together with printing, &c.; and 
in 1825, 1t forms a separate charge 
We wish the charges for building 
furnishing the new othce in Great 
the 
tely. We much fear that amongst 


(Jueen Street, had been given si 


1 
irniture there s some e€asy ¢ 
h P 


favourable to exertion 
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in u Treasurer’s and Secretaries’ de- 
partments, is too much. Let any one 
compute the | robable amount of the 
items specified, and a large sum will 
remain for “ incidental expenses.” 
But the charge to which we most 
particularly object, is the sum of 480/. 
for printing and binding (qu. stitching / 
ie Anniversary Sermon and Report, 
Addresses, &c. Now, the amount of 
the annual subscriptions appears to be 
bout 4000/.; consequently the Sub- 
ribers recetve in the shape ot Rep rts 
ind Addresses 12/. per Cent. upon the 
nount of their subscriptions*! There 
is such a Manifest waste in this parti- 
cular, that it 1s almost needless to 
specify. First, there are the quaRTO 
copies of the Report, gilt-edged, for 
the Archt shops, Bishops, and supe- 
rior Clergy incorporated; then the 
YUARTO copies plain for the inferior 
Clergy and Laity incorporated. The 
difference of the cost of 300 ito copies 
and of 300 8vo, is about 45/.!! 
per copy 2s.!_ And why this expense? 
Is it seemly that money subscribed to 
idvance the most sacred cause should 
t applied to a most vain and osten- 
tatious purpose! Do we, then, charge 
those noble and excellent persons with 


Gilding 


pproving of this application of the 
funds? God forbid! Nay, we ar 
confident there is not one among them 
who does not in his heart condemn 
the practice May this feeling be no 
longer satisfied with a silent repro- 
bation! Of this, we can have no 
doubt, that were such an item of ex- 
penditure to come under the cogni- 
zance of any of our courts Of justice, 


be characterized as a misap- 


it would 
plication of funds committed to trus- 
tees for specint purpose, as a gross 
breach of a most sacred trust. 

But tl retrenchment in the item 


of printing might be carried much 
farther than the abolition of the 4tos ; 


the Annual Report might be dimi- 
nished to one-third its pre sent bulk. 
Let a separate « ition, comprising th: 


Charter, List of Preachers, standing 


ind general Notices, Qualifications of 
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1 Missionary, Members 


by Charter, 
be printed from time to time as it is 
wanted. Let it not be dispersed to 


every one without solicitation; but let 
it be announced in the Annual Report, 
33 ready at the Society's office for 
those who want it. And the annual 

of the Report will be still 


further diminished, if the proceedings 


i Xpt nse 


} | } ' 1 

be more carelully and more c isely 

abstracted ; and, above all, if t e hames 
1 


of Subscribers be printed only oncé 
print them in their district societies 
but print them only on 

But we must conclude.—If some of 
our observations seem to our readers 


to have been indited in too light a 


mood; we say, that we know no better 
‘ } } 
W Oo DO th ras n. 
Ly expos tra Ly 1 | 
slop matter in the compilation bef 
us than by ridicule. But itis witha 


contemplate the 


heavy heart that we | 


MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT 


LORD BISHOP 


Ir is a very brief sketch of the 
life and character of the late Bishop 
of Calcutta that we purpose to pre- 
but we think 


neither ereditable to 


sent to our readers: 
it would be 
ourselves, nor resp ctful to a man 
whom we, in with the 


large, admired when 


common 
country at 
alive, and lament now that he is 
no more, to suffer his memory to 
pass away with ut some record in 
our pages. 

RecinaLtp HeBer « 


> cy 


the Rev. Reginald Heber, of Mar- 


’ 
is the son of 


ton, in Yorkshire, and Mary, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Alla 
the same county. He was born 
on the 21st of April, 1783, at 
Malpas, in Cheshire, a living held 
at that time by his father. From 


son, of 


his childhood he gave promise of 
those christian graces with which 
he was afterwards so richly en- 


dowed, and of those talents which 


eventually set him high among 
the literary characters of his day. 
VOL. VIII. NO. XI. 
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condition of the Society. A Society 
so glorious in its origin, so reverend 
for its antiquity, so respectable for its 
titution, and so holy and sacred 
for itscause! A Soc lety, whicl might 
enrolamong its members eve ry generous 


and sin 


ere believer, collects annually a 
less sum than is readily contributed for 
the most insignificant of purposes. We 
do hope that a better spirit is abroad ; 
lo think that we perceive, though 
it be yet indistinct, the dawning of a 
glorious day. Let but the friends 
iety infuse into all its arrangs 

sympathy 


we 


ments more energy, more 


with the feelings of the pe ople ; let 
the but free it from the blight in 
fluence of inactivity and incapacity, 
ind w shall sper dily see the powel 
ind reé 


sources of the Society in 


creased, and its “horn exalted wit 


REV. REGINALD HEBER, 
OF CALCUTTA. 
All, however, that we will say ol 
this period of his life is, that the 
Bible was the book which he read 
with the most avidity, whether 
from that spirit of early piety, of 
which we hear so much more fre- 
y than see it; or whether 
(what is more probable) from the 
beautiful pictures of primitive man- 
ners which the historical parts of 
Holy Writ display, and which are 
singularly attractive to a child. 
ver it was, this first appli- 
cation of his powers laid the foun- 
dation of that masterly knowledge 
of Seripture which he afterwards 
and to the perfecting of 
h almost all his futur 
ing was made directly or indi- 
rectly to contribute. From th 
Grammar School of Whitchurch, 
| than the 


: 
where he 
rudiments of his classical educa- 


7 
attained, 





re ad- 


rece ive d more 


tion, he was sent to Dr. Bristowe, 
a gentleman who took pupils near 
town; and in the year 1800, was 
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admitted of Brasennose College, 
Oxford. sy one of those | appy 
coincidences which not unusually 
cause the path of duty and of sub- 
stantial fame to be the same, that 
department of knowledge to which, 
we have already said, he betook 
himself as a boy, proved an avenu 
tv academical distinction; and of 
all the subjects for English ver 

that have been given in our Uni- 
versities, none would have been 
so likely to awake “all that was 
within him,” as * Palestine.” Ac- 
lin 


cordingly, upon this theme he had 
t! pportunity of writing, and he 
v with signal success. Never 
did a prize-poem excite so gen¢ ral 
a sensation. It was not recited in 


the The itre, re warded with the 
medal, printed for the benefit of 
admiring friends, and forthwith for- 
gotten, which is the ordinary fate 
of such productions, but it was 
set to music by an eminent pro- 
fessor, by many it was committed 
to memory, by all it was read; 
and if anything would have 
spoiled the beautiful simplicity of 
mind of its youthful, we may al- 
most say, its boyish author, it was 
the favour and caresses which were 
now universally showered upon 
him. But that humility which is 
not more surely attendant upon 
christian perfection than upon 
early genius, was his guardian at 
this crisis of his life , which to most 
youths of nineteen would have 
be en one of dang r:—and though 
the prizes for Latin Verse and for 
the English Essay were added to 
his honours, he left the Unive rsity 
with all the native modesty he had 
carried thither, and with the cor- 
dial love of his contemporaries, 
who could feel no mortification at 
being vanquished by such an op- 
ponent, and no envy at the laurels 
of one who bore them so meekly. 
Irom LBrasennose College he was 


elected toa Fellowship at All-Souls, 
and soon after went abroad. ‘The 
continent, at that time, afforded 
but small choice for an English 
traveller; and those scenes, which, 
as a scholar, he would prebably 
have preferred to visit, were not 
then accessible. He was, there- 
fore, obliged to content himself 
with Germany, Russia, and the 
Crimea; and how closely he could 
observe, and how perspicuously 
impart his observations, appears 
from the Notes in Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels in the latter countries, 
which he was permitted to extract 
from Mr. Heber’s MS. Journal, 
and attach to his own pages. 
Having returned to England, and 
been presented to the family living 
of Hodnet, in Salop, he married 
Amelia, daughter of Dr. Shipley, 
the late Dean of St. Asaph, and 
thenceforward willingly devoted 
himself to the enjoyment of those 


lomestie charities, which no one 


was better fitted to promote, and 
to the discharge of those unobtru- 
sive duties which fill up the life 
of a country clergyman. Here it 
was that he moved in a sphere too 
circumscribed, it might be said, 
for his talents, but in which his 
moral qualities shone with ad- 
mirable lustre. Distinction he 
might have sought with success in 
any profession, but he was satis- 
} 


fied with a life of comparative ob- 
scurity, and he who so late ly had 
surpassed all his compeers in the 
several pursuits of an University, 
and given a pledge to the world 
that in the higher provinces of 
poetry “an excellent spirit was in 
him,” might be found daily con- 
versing with the ignorant, and 
“ giving subtlety to the simple,’-— 
the adviser to whom they could 
resort in difficulties —the confessor 
to whom they would scruple not 


to open their griefs. Few days 
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passed in which he did not spend 
some time in intercourse with his 
people, —neither suffering the aged 
to be deprived of the consolations 
of religion through their inability 
to reach Church by reason of their 
years, nor the sick man to be long 
on his bed without one to kneel 
by his side, nor the poor to lan- 
guish in want without his disco- 
vering and giving him help, nor 
neighbours to be at strife, without 
supplying to them a most effectual 
peace-maker. Yet all this was 
done, so that no man could know 
it beyond the parties themselves ; 
done without effort, and forgotten 
as soon as done, or if living, living 
only in the grateful remembrance 
of those whom he had befriended. 
Many were the good deeds which 
were brought to light by his death, 
and but for his death would have 
been, perhaps, for ever hid; and 
few persons there were in his own 
parish, who had not then some 
instance of his zeal, his charity, 
his humility, his compassion, to 
communicate, which had come 
under their own immediate obser- 
vation, and which served to bring 
him very vividly back to the minds 
of those who knew him best. In- 
deed by such incidents, many of 
the more delicate features of his 
character might be best discovered 

that simplicity of mind which 
was ever true to nature — that 
courteousness and good breeding 
if we may so speak) which even 
marked his behaviour to the poor- 
est and meanest of his neighbours 

-that confiding temper which 
never feared to be abused — that 
guileless singleness of heart which 
would rather be deceived (as he 
often was) than entertain a sus- 
picion—that utter disregard of 
self which, perhaps, was the most 
striking, as it certainly was the 
least attainable, of all his virtues 
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that lively faith which was ever 
tracing the hand of Providence, 
where others saw nothing but sys- 
tem or chance—and that disposi- 
tion to rank mankind by their 
proficiency in holiness, rather than 
by their wealth, their title, or 
their talents, and to look up to 
him with the most reverence whom 
he thought to stand highest in the 
favour of God. 

Active, however, as was the life 
of Mr. Heber, it was still a stu- 
dious life. Though addressed to 
a congregation for the most part 
unlettered, his sermons exhibited 
no marks of haste; his lamp was 
not negligently trimmed because 
it was in some degree to shine 
under a bushel. It might not in- 
dec d be easy for all those who 
heard him, properly to appreciate 
the range of scripture knowledge 
they displayed, or their flowing 
and metaphorical, yet intelligible 
language; but all could perceive 
the address with which he was 
wont to extract useful and practi- 
cal lessons from passages in Holy 
Writ, which in other hands might 
have been barren and profitless 
the spirit with which he would 
expound a parable, and the felicity 
with which he would apply it to 
common life—all could perceive 
the affection that breathed in them, 
not testified by vapid and nauseous 
verbiage, but breaking forth (as it 
did in his letters) in some casual 


expression thrown off fro he 
heart, (one of the truly a 
verba,) and which could fail 


in turn to make the hearts of those 
who heard him ‘ burn within them’ 
while he spoke. 

In 1815, he preached the Bamp- 
ton Lecture; after which, with the 
exception of some critical essays, 
both theological and literary, not 
unknown to the public, though 
without a name, and an admirable 






delivered b 
Bishop of Chester, 


ordination sermon, 
for the lat 


ind at his request « | to 


the I ess, he lid not 


ai . 
4idi —) a} 






































ypear as an 
author till 1822, 
Jeremy ‘Taylor, with a Review of 
his Writing 


how well the interval | 


m de known tot 
world 
been sp nt in maturing ! { 
knowledge bv reflection, and aSs- 
tising a style in his former we 


aps somewhat redundant, by 


a sound judgment and more finish- 
ed taste About the me time 
he \ elected Preacher at Lin- 
coln’s Inn—an office which, inde- 
vendently of the acknowledgment 
it paid to his talents and char 

was V iluable, as securing him 


more frequent ace to the met 
P lis, and as g ving tl » who 
cl irged with the respol sible tru 


of filling the higher stations in t] 
church, an opportunity of know- 


+} 9 ; 
tne “ 


i 
ing that such an 
It was not long before an occasion 
of employing him in a more exten- 


sive field of usefulness occurrec 


and on the death of Dr. Middleton, 
the Bishoprick of Calcutta was 
i offered him. This was certainly 
! a very trying and | unful moment 
of his life; it was no struggle 
betwixt indolence and ambit . 
or betwixt conflicting te nporal mn 
terests, that he had to encounter: 
but it was a struggle between much 
self-distrust, much love of co 
and kindred, much apprehensio 
for the future health of his wit 
and child, (for he thought not of 
his own,) and a strong persuasion, 
on the other hand, that the call 
was the call of God, and that to 
be deaf to it, was to be deaf to the 
‘still small voice.” He delibe- 
rated long and anxiously he even 
4 refused the appointment —he re 
le f I 


called his refusal—bade 
to the parish where he had toiled 


for fifteen vears, and on t! 16th 
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when his Life of 








of June, 1823, embarked for a 


land which was for a short time 
be the seene of his glory, and 
then his grave 


‘QOstendent terris hunc tantum fat 


Whilst he was in England, we had 

op unities of observing him, 

which did not fall to the lot of 

all : ind we have therefore en- 

deavoured honestly, and (what- 

ever oO readers, who may be 
] | 7 


indifferent to his mem ry, may 
without partiali y, without 
extenuation, to do mere justice to 
confess it) we 
loved too well to flatter, and esti- 
mated too highly to think that he 
] } t 


l whom Ww 


ould need It at our hands. im 
forming a correct judgment of hi 
conduct in India, we have not had 
the ie advantages:—but th 

we | w, (for men d 


1 
o not nance 


their natures by changing their la- 
that if there was any un- 
] 


appy jealousy existing amongst 
py. : 


- and 


country, or 


1 < > +} 4 
nostiue sects in that 


imongst the meé mbers 


of our own establishment, he 


the evil spirit 


was 


the man to charm 


awa lta wellof bitter waters, 
he was the man “ to shew them 
the tree which when cast into tho e 


waters should make 
We know that if a 


unsparing p rsonal activity and 


them sweet.” 
too, man of 
enterprise was wanted to compass 
the extremes of that unwieldy 
diocese, and examine for himself 
the state of its scattered and now 
numerous christian congregations, 
he was that man ;—that if a man 
was required, who would look to 
the education of the native children, 
that even in 


how much 


conviction 
lands (and 


( arly re ligious 


from a 
christian 

1 ' 
more in heathen 


instruction is tar too serious a 






















matter to speculate about with- 
holding or granting to the poor, 
he was the man; —that if the Euro- 
pean part of the population of 
India needed one, (gravem pie- 
tate virum quem) who would give 
dignity and force to his preaching 
by the 


would 


who 


ta pattern of self-denial, 


weight of example 
in the midst of rapacious self-inte- 
rest —of simplicity, in the midst 
of gorgeous extravagance — of 
purity, in the midst of gross liber- 
tinism, the province was peculiarly 
his. Brief however was his 
for letting his light shine before 
them. 


season 


Having completed one vi- 
sitation, comprising northern India, 
Bombay, and Ceylon, he set out 
upon a second to Madras. On 
Good Friday of the present year 
he preached at Combaconum ; and 


on Easter Sunday at ‘Tanjore. 
The following day h held a Con- 
firmation at the latter place ; and 
in the evening addressed, it is 


said, in a very aflecting manner, 
Hav- 


to 


the assembled Missionaries. 
ing paid a visit of ceremony 
the Rajah of Tanjore, and inspect- 
ed the 
Trichinopoly. 
April 2, he again preached and 


schools, he went on to 
Here, on Sunday, 


again confirmed,—a rite which he 
repeated early the next morning 
in the Fort Church. Having re- 
took a cold bath 
had done 
The 


boy however who attended him, 


turned home, he 
before breakfast, as he 
the two pre ceding days. 
thinking that he remained longer 
than the bath, entered 
the apartment, and found the body 
in the water. ‘The alarm was in- 
stantly given, and Mr. Robinson, 
the Chaplain, and Mr. Doran, a 
Church-Missionary, took it out. 
Bleeding, friction, and inflating the 
lungs, were immediately tried, but 


usual in 


in vain: and it was afterwards dis- 


covered that a vessel had burst 
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upon the brain; an accident attri- 
buted by the medical men to the 
plunge into cold water when h« 
was warm and exhausted. 

The corpse was deposited, with 
every demonstration of respect and 
unfeigned sorrow, on the north- 
the altar of St. John’s 
Church, at 'T'richinopoly. 

ihus having persevered unto the 
end, died this faithful servant of 
God, in the forty-third year of his 


side of 


age, and the third of his episco- 
pacy. 

How he carried himself in those 
new relations, in which as diocesan 
of India he was placed, we shall 
leave, as we have said, others to 
testify, who have had closer oppor- 
tunities than ourselves of watching 
that conduct. 
tent we shall close our Memoir by 
a few extracts from the speech 
which were delivered at a public 


1 


And with this in- 


mecting, at Madras, convened soon 
after the Bishop’s death, to do 
honour to his memory. ‘ We 
must all deeply lament,” (says Sir 
T. Munro, who was in the chair,) 
**the melancholy cause of our being 
assembled here. My own acquain- 
tance with our late excellent Bi- 
shop was, unfortunately, but of 
Yet in that short 
in him so much to 


short duration. 
time, I saw 
admire, that I can hardly trust 
myself to speak of him as I could 
wish. ‘There was a charm in his 
conversation by which in private 
society he found his way to all 
hearts, as readily as he did to 
those of his congregation by his 


[here 


was about him such candour and 


eloquence in the pulpit. 


simplicity of manner—such bene- 
volence—such unwearied earnest- 
ness in the discharge of his sacred 
and such mildness in 


his zeal, as would in any other in- 


functions 


dividual have ensured our esteem ; 
but when these qualities are, as 
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they were in him, unitgd to taste, 
to genius, to high station, and in- 
tellectual attainments, they form a 
character eminently calculated to 
excite our love and veneration. 
‘J he se sentiments were eve ry 
where felt. Wherever he passed 
in the wide range of his visitation, 
he left behind him this impression.” 
* When we think,” (says Sir R. 
Palmer) “ of what that good man 
has done, what he was doing, and 
what, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, it might have been hoped 
that he would have achieved ;— 
whe nwe reme mbe r the many ( ha- 
ritable and religious institutions 
fostered by his care, aided by his 
munificence, and guided by his 
counsel, ever progressively an- 
wering more and more the ends 
for which they were established ; 
—when we saw him labouring in 
the great work which he had un- 
dertaken, with a zeal not less con- 
spicuous for the ardour with which 
it was prosecuted, than for the 
conciliation with which it was tem- 
pered ;—when we heard him to 
his last admiring congregation, and 
almost with his latest breath, ex- 
horting “ brotherly love to all, 
without distinction of rank, caste, 
or colour ;’—when we who were 
so recently eye-witnesses to his 
conduct, and hearers of his word, 
and can, therefore, well appreciate 
the effect which the labours and 
doctrine of such a man were likely 
to produce ;—when we see and 
hear and think on these things, 
may We not say, this man was above 
all others the best calculated to 
succeed in the mighty undertaking 
in which he was employed,—may 
we not say, that through the in- 
strumentality of such a man, the 
rays of Christianity bade fair to 
spread their chee ring and clor ious 
light far and wide throughout the 
continent and islands of India?” 


Much more was said, and in th: 
same spirit, by the other speakers; 
and a subscription was forthwith 
commenced on a scale of splendid 
munificence, which was to extend 
throughout the Presidency, and 
amongst all classes, for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the Bishop 
in the Church at Madras, the sur- 
plus fund to be also expended in 
some manner best fitted to keep 
his name from perishing amongy 
them. At Bombay a subscription 
was also in progress, for the very 
appropriate purpose of endowing 
a scholarship at the Calcutta Col- 
lege , to be called * bishop Heber’s 
sc holarship.” 

We will not weaken the effect 
of these testimonies to his worth 
by a word more. They will serve 
to shew, that calm and dispassion- 
ate observers of his conduct in 
India, think it to have been wise, 
judicious, and well adapted to its 
greatend. They will further serve 
to shew that our own view of his 
character is not partial, is not pe- 
culiar to ourselves ;—indeed, ill 
should we deserve of the dead, 
and ill of his friends who are living, 
were we to casta suspicion upon the 
many and noble virtues which were 
his without dispute, by exhibiting 
them as either more in number, or 
higher in degree, than the fact 
strictly warrants. To speak of 
him as he was, has been all our 
wish; for well are we aware that 
the most flattering portrait that 
could be drawn of Bishop Heber, 
would be that which expresses 
him with the greatest truth. 

We are convinced that our rea- 
ders will receive with pleasure the 
following public testimonies to the 
worth of Bishop Heber, afforded 
by the Government, newspapers, 
and principal men in the three 
Presidencies of our Indian Empire. 

















































Fort William, April 14, 1826. 
[he Right Honourable tl Governor 





General in Council has received the painful 
intelligence of the sudde leath of the 
rend ReGInaup, Lord Bishop 
on the 1 instant, at Trichino 

poly. 
This distressing event having occurred 


at a distance from Calcutta, His Lordship 








in Co | has not, as i fo melan- 
choly o 0 pu tn I Vv to 
join in paying the last solemn honors to the 
deceased Prelate, but he entertains the 
conviction, that every ir ial inted 
with the learning and worth of B Pp 
; Heber, will ti te in tl i ind 
heart-felt sorrow of G rnment, at the 
loss of one who was endeared to th »0- 
ciety, by his engaging manners, extensive 
benevolence, and unaffected piet 
I late Bishop had recently finished 
1 lo und laborious V t mi through the 
territories of Bengal and Bon y, during 
which he had secured the good-will and 
veneration of all classes with whom he had 
ymmunic ym, by h ent unassum- 
l lemean , and had procee to the 
Prov under Fort St. George, in order 
to complete this important branch of his 
Episcopal duty, when a dden and awful 
dispensation deprived Christianity of one of 
its most enlightened, most ardent, and 
most amiable ministers. 


[The Governor General in Council is 
guns, to the 





pleased to direct, that minute 





number of ty-two, corresponding with 
the age of the deceased Bishop, be hred 
this evening, at sunset, from the ramparts 
f Fort William. 

By command of the Right Honourabl 


the Governor General in Council 


It is with the feelings of th pest sor- 
row, that we announce the death of the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bis! of Cal- 


cutta, at Trichinopoly, on his Visitation of 
the southern parts ol his Diocese. The 
universal love and esteem, in which Dr. 
Heber was held over all India, will best 
of his truly pastoral 

racter, and the grief, which at t 

pervades every rank amongst us, bespeaks 
the extent of the | which socie ty the 
Church of gland, and the Christian 
world, have sustained by the death of this 
} 





proclaim the v 





his moment 





tinguished and beloved Prelate. 
[John Bull, April 14.] 


informing our readers of the demise of the 








We perform the melancholy duty of 
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Right Reverend Reginald, Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. 

His Lordship was found dead in his bath 
at Trichinopoly, on the 3d instant, and it 
is supposed that over exertion and the heat 
of the weather having induced him to visit 
it for refreshment, the coldness of the water 
caused an apoplectic fit, in suffering under 
which his Lordship expired. 

In consequence of the above melancholy 
ntellige e, the intended performances at 
the Chowringhee Theatre yesterday even 
Ing wert postpone a 

rhough his Lordship’s sojourn among us 
was so limited, yet his kind and unpre 





t} 
th 





tending manners endeared, whi r 
lirements and tal 


nts with which he was 





so eminently gifted, made him respected 
and ked up to by all who were honoured 
with his acquaintance, or favoured by his 
friendship. The zeal with which he took 


in hand the work of his Maker, can only be 


justly valued by those who know the purity 


of the motives which influenced his conduct 


through a life spent in the service of God. 


One consideration that must alleviate the 
grief | soothe the feelings of surviving 
friends, is, that it pleased his Master t ill 
] rvant to himself, even while } wa 
untiringly exerting himself in preaching th¢ 


words of truth and of life to the heathen, 
labouring in an undertaking he had 
h at heart,—that of bringing the natives 
ndia to a knowledge of the gospel do 

trine, and salvation through Christ,—and 
confidently and exultingly may they say, 


“Bel 





finished his course, he has kept 


Ben. Hur. April 15. 


\ 





quainted with an event 
caused the most unfeigned and general 
yrrow, and will, we believe, be univer 
sally lamented throughout British India,— 
the death of the Right Reverend the Bish p 
of Calcutta. 

The news was as unexpected here as th« 
event itself proved sudden ; and the conse 


quent shock caused by the awful intelli 
gence was the greater, as the last a unts 
from Madras mentioned that the B hop 


was in good health, and actively engaged 
in the duties of his visitation. As the cir- 
cumstances connected with the last mo- 
ments of this truly good man and exem 

servant of his Heavenly Master, must 
iteresting to all who had the honour 
happiness of knowing him, we have 





n some pains to find out the particulars 
iis death, and the following may be re 


} 
lied on, a3 coming from a most authentic 


45 


source. 














2 








It appears that this beloved Prelate a 
rived at Trichinopoly on the Ist inst 


‘ nt, 
his usual health and spirits; that on tl 


he preached to a crowded 
1 the evening confirmed 





o! ition, and ir 

é ral | on i livered an exhorta- 

tion to them from the } t During the 

“ le ol this day ! pt d in ex lent 
ts, alth he complained of 

I e, W h was attributed to tl ex 

cessi heat of the day before. W 


called up at day-break of the 3d, he a 
pe ired ve ry s] epy, and his servant after- 


wards observed, that his Lordship seemed 








unusually drowsy when undressing for th 
bath. At six o'clock he itten id n 
er at tl M ion Churcl I t 
und returned hou about half-pas . 
and wa tn g and con ri t 

In 1 animated cor ition with t 
tlemen who accompanied hin I 

diat his return, he visited his fr 1 
ind tin, Mr. Robinson, who was ill 
in bed, talked with him in his usual spir 
then unrobed, went to the beth. This 





bath, which contained cold water, was large 


and deep, and adjoined the house. 





Having remained in the 


is 


time (about half an hour), 
came alarmed, and knocked at the door 
1 


Receiving no answer, he entere 











i m, and found his master lifeless in 
tl water i ilarm was Instantly give 
and body was convey 1 

and every available means trie¢ t 





animation, but, alas! in vain 


The medical gentleman who examine 
th | ly have, w understand 
as their dec d opi 1, that a " 
w th sole cau death ‘ 











d a Ch ! 1 | . 

th t} t sudd 

t must it be to the dev 

Most High, cal LV 
even while in the performar f his M 


ter’s work, to fulfil a higher desti 


May all of us, when our final hour 





suffer as little, and be as well prepared to 
meet the dread change, as this upright 
holy Minister of Christ. 

It has been the lot of but few to ir 
such general respect, veneration, and affec- 
tion, s the lamented B shop H er did 
Indeed, to know I was to le hin l 
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ind kind, and breathed peace and good 
“ umong men he was a model of 
il exaltation, without austerity. Nor 

















was it by h own flock alone that th 
4 od shepherd” w belo 1 in lif nd 
is 4 ted i ith. All sec of ¢ s 
him 1 highest ¢ 
timent they were ed by tl 

na f th ountry vho had an oppor 
tur reciati his cter, and 
who, if t vy could not be e his pros 
lytes, were the unfeigned admirers of his 
tole onity, a l cl ity, and hold 
his mem in sl re revel é 

Just as we had concluded the above 
cor ents, we received the following ex 
pr e tribute from a member of ti 
C 
D 4 
2 
n 
rev 
Ch 
ners 

has occasioned 





2 gloom, which at this moment pervade 





every ciass oF society in Calcutta; for in 
him, not only the Church of England, but 
the Christian world at large, is bereaved 
of or f its best and endeared members, 
such as is perhaps to be scarcely met with. 
His kind and social intercourse with the 
Armeni Church, and its community, has 
m them deeply feel 





this sudden and 





ful dispensation—so much so, that one 





of its members, who had t honour of 
I with Lor lip, and had 
his Lor s company, as a de- 
I i 1 of sorrow, has hada 
f ral ser performed, at his own ex 
pens t Arn an ( 1 of Calcutta 
y day morning, and had, 1 to 
t t bel hat Cl h tolled, 
| ‘ t tl eased 

I $ I The text w 

fi Lith St. Matth 
2 th rs V he follow 
i i ry appro 
priat Take my y upon 1, and 
l ’ for lam m | lowly in 
I t, si find res nto your 
yuls, for my yoke is easy id my bur 

der 


[The India Gazette, April 17th. | 


Proceedings of the Meeting held at the Town 
Calcutta, on the 6th May. 

Pursuant to a notice of the High Sheriff, 

{ numerous and respectable Meeting of the 

inhabitants of Calcutta was assembled at 


e Town Hall, on the morning of the 6tt 












































which, thoug 


ve employed to swell their amount. 


embarrassment 


not entirely of a public nature. Der 
sense is of the loss wl 


ty has sustained, yet do what I will, the 





mical career he crowned 








for the purpose of expressing the 


lings of sorrow with which they 


the unexpected death of their b 


loved Bishop, and of taking into considera- 


inost desirable mode of perpetuating 


red memory. 


High Sheriff having read the re 


in which the meeting originated, 


1 the object for which it was con- 
Sir C. Gre was lled to take the 
upon the motion of Lord Comber- 
id with the universal concurrence 
irles Grey ha rdingly tak- 
it, ypen i the 1 of th day 
rvations to the follow r t:— 
‘TLEMEN,— Betore | proceed to any 
I am reluctantly upelled to 

a seeming mistake, as to the object 
meeting. A notice | ppeared 
morning, professedly by authority, 


h prob bly well meant, has in 


something too much of the character of 


m. Iknow not by what authority it 
but the friends of the late Bishop 


nxious Only, that expression should be 
to the feelings with which the com- 
egarded him: subse ptions for his 
nt, if th vy are spont neo 
respect and sorrow, will 





matter, it is with real agitation 


hat I find itmy duty 





out the on which this 





appears to me to hay een called 


issuredly it is not that there is any 


in finding those grounds, nor 


that I have any apprehension that you will 
attend to a statement of them with 
willingness and indulgence. But this is a 


very public occasion, and my feeling ire 


hI 


} 


ensation which I find uppermost in my 


Is my own privy ate sorrow tor one 


was iny friend in early life. It is 


just four and twenty years this month since 


became acquainted with him at the 


University, of which he was beyond all 


iestion or comparison, the most distin 


ished student of his tin The name of 


ld Heber was in every mouth, his 
was courted by young and old; he 
n at pher of favour, admira 
egard, from whi l have never 
any one but himself who would 
derived, and for life, an unsalu 
: , 


influence. Towards the close of his 


1 his previous 


honours by the production of his ‘* Pales 


of which single work of the fancy, 
VIII. NO. XI, 
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the elegance and the grace have secured 
him a place in the list of those who bear 
the proud title of English Poets This, 
according to usage, was recited in public: 
and when that scene of his early triumph 
comes upon my memory; that elevated 
rostrum from which he looked upon 
friendly and admiring faces; that deco- 
rated Theatre ; those grave forms of eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, mingling with a re 
plendent throng of rank and beauty ; those 
antique mansions of learning, those venc 
rable groves, those refreshing streams, and 
haded walks; the vision is broken by 
L pre id 


g genius of the former scene is beheld 


another, in which the youthful an 
in 1 
lying in his distant grave, amongst the 
ands of Southern India,—believe me, the 
contrast is striking, and the recollections 
must painful. 

‘** But you are not here to listen to details 
of private life. If 1 touch upon one or two 
other points, it will be for the purpose only 
of illustrating some features of his character. 
He passed some time in foreign travel, 
before he entered on the duties of bis pro 
fession. The whole continent had not yet 
been re-opened to Englishmen by the 
swords of the noble Lord who is near me, 
and his companions in arms; but in the 
Eastern part of it the Bishop found a field 
the more interesting, on account of its hay- 
ing been seldom trodden by our country 
men; he kept a valuable journal of his 
observations, and when you consider his 
youth, the applause he had already re- 
celve l, and how te mpting, 1n the morning 
of life, are the gratifications of literary suc 


cess, you will consider it as a mark of the 


retiring and ingenuous modesty 
racter, that he preferre ito let the substar 

of his work appear in the humble form of 
notes to the volumes of another. TI has 
been before noticed: there is another cir 
cumstance which I can add, and which is 
not so generally known. This journe 
ind the aspect of thos« 
ating a mind which was stored with cla 








region timu 


cal learning, had suggested to him a plan 


of collecting, arranging, and illustrati ill 
of ancient and of modern literature, which 


could unfold the history, and throw light 


on the present state of Scythia, that 


region of mystery and fable —that source 
from whence, eleven times in the |} y of 
man, the living clouds of war have been 


breathed over by all the nations of the 
South. I can hardly conceive any work 
for which the talents of the author were 
better adapted, hardly any which could 
have given the world more of delight, him- 


lf more of glory; I know the interest 


g 
which he took in it. But he had now 
entered into the service of the Church; and 


1 1 










































a ed 
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ind finding that it interfered with hi 
graver duties, he turned from his fascinat 
ing pursuit, and condemne 1 to tem] ry 
oblivion a work which, I trust, may yet be 
given to the public. 
“I mention this, chiefly for the purpos 
of shewing how steady was the purpose, 
how serious the views, with which he en 
tered on his cal ing. I am aware that 
there were inducements to it which some 
minds will be disposed to regard as th 
only probable ones ; but I look upon it my 
elf to have been with him a sacrifice of 
no common sort. His early celebrity had 
him incalculable advantages, and 


viv 
every path of literature was open to him, 
every road to th temple of tame—every 
honour which his country could afford, was 
in clear prospect before him, when he 
turned to the humble duties of a country 
} 


church, and buried in his heart t 
talent which would hav ministered so 
largely to worldly vanity, that they might 
pring up in a more precious harvest. He 
passed many years in this situation in the 
enjoyment of as much happiness as the 
condition of humanity is perhaps capable of. 
Happy in the choice of his companion, the 
love of his friends, the fond admiration of 
his family—happy in the discharge of his 
quiet duties and the tranquillity of a satis- 
fied conscience. It was not, however, from 
this station that he was called te India. 
By the voice, I am proud to say it, of a 
part of that profession to which I have th 
honour to belong, he had been invited to 
an office which few have held for any 
length of time without further advancement. 
Ilis friends thought it at that time no pre- 
sumption to hope that ere long he might 
wearthe mitre at home. But it would not 
have been like himself to chaffer for prefer- 
ment; he freely and willingly accepted a 
call which led him to more important, 
though more dangerous, alas! I may now 
say to fatal labours. What he was in 
India why should I describe? You saw 
him ! You bear testimony : He has already 
received in a sister presidency the enco- 
miums of those from whom praise is most 
valuable; especially of one whose own 
spotless integrity and a sincerity far above 
suspicion, make every word of commenda- 
tion which is drawn from him of tenfold 
value. I have reason to believe that short 
is their acquaintance had been, there were 
few whose praise would have been more 
grateful to the subject of it. Would that 
he might have lived to hearit. What sen- 
timents were entertained of him in this 
metropolis of India, your presence testifies 
—and I feel authorized to say, that if tl 

noble person who holds the highest stati 

1 hy 


n this country had been untettere: 
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usage, if he had consulted only his own 
itions and his regard for the Bishop, 





he would have been the foremost upon this 
occasion to manifest his participation in the 
feelings which are common to us all. 
When a stamp has been thus given to his 
character, it may seem only to be disturb- 
ing the impression to renew, in any manner, 
your view of it; yet if you will grant me 
your patience for a few moments, I shall 
have a melancholy pleasure in pointing 
out some features of it which appear to me 
to have been the most remarkable. The 
first which I would notice was that cheer- 
fulness and alacrity of spirit which, though 
it may seem to be a common quality, is, in 
some circumstances, of rare value. To this 
large assembly I fear I might appeal in 
vain, if I were to ask that he should step 
forward who had never felt his spirit to 
sink when he thought of his native home, 
and felt that a portion of his heart was in a 
distant land,—who had never been irri- 
tated by the annoyance, or embittered by 
the disappointment of India. I feel shame 
to say, that I am not the man who could 
not answer the appeal. The Bishop was 
the only one whom I[ have ever known, who 
was entirely master of these feelings. Dis- 
appointments and annoyances came to him 
as they come to all, but he met and over- 
came them with a smile; and when he has 
known a different effect produced on others, 
it was his usual wish that “ they were but 
as happy as himself.” Connected with 
this alacrity of spirit, and in some degree 
springing out of it, was his activity. I 
apprehend that few persons, civil or mili 

tary, have undergone as much labour, tra- 
versed as much country, seen and regulated 
so much as he had done, in the small por- 
tion of time which had elapsed since he 
entered in his office; and if death had not 
broken his career, his friends know that he 
contemplated no relaxation of exertions. 
But this was not a mere restless activity 
or result of temperament. It was united 
with a fervent zeal, not fiery nor ostenta 

tious, but steady and composed, which none 
could appreciate but those who intimately 
knew him. I was struck myself, upon the 
renewal of our acquaintance, by nothing so 
much as the observation, that though he 
talked with animation of all subjects, there 
was nothing on which his intellect was 
bent—no prospect on which his imagination 
t,—no thought which occupied habi 

tually his vacant moments, but the fur- 
therance of that great design of which he 
had been made the prin« ipal instrument in 





dwe 


this country. Of the same unobtrusive 
character was the piety which filled his 
heart It is seldom that of so much there 

© little ostentation. All here knew his 




































































good-natured and unpretending manner: 
but I have seen unequivocal testimonies 
both before and since his death, that under 
that cheerful and gay aspect there were 
feelings of serious and unremitting devo- 
tion, of perfect resignation, of tender kind- 
ness for all mankind, which would have 
done honour to a saint. When to these 
qualities you add his desire to conciliate, 
which had every where won all hearts— 
his amiable demeanour, which invited a 
friendship that was confirmed by the inno- 
cence and purity of his manners, which 
bore the most scrutinizing and severe ex- 
amination, you will readily admit that there 
was in him a rare assemblage of all that 
deserves esteem and admiration. 

** But I will not leave the matter upon 
these grounds. What we do this day we 
do in the face of the world, and I am loath 
to leave it open even to the malignant heart 
to suppose that we haye met here on a 
solemn, but hollow pretence,—that we use 
idle or exaggerated words, or would stoop 
to flattery, even of the dead. The prin- 
cipal ground of all on which I hold the 
death of the Bishop to have been a public 
loss, was the happy fitness and adaptation 
of his character, for the situation and cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. There 
is no man, whether he be of the Laity or a 
Churchman, to whom I will yield in ear- 
nestness of desire to see Christianity pro- 
pagated and predominant throughout the 
world; but it would be sinful, if it were 
possible, to banish from our recollection 
the truths which the experience of former 
ages has left for the guidance of the present. 
It is an awful but an unquestionable fact, that 
a fuller knowledge, a more perfect revela- 
tion of the will of God, has never been 
communicated rapidly to large masses of 
mankind, without their being thrown into 
confusion, To some it 
religion is so important an element of social 
order, that no alteration can be made of its 
quality and proportion, without the whole 
mass dissolving, fermenting and assuming 
new forms; that by some mysterious con- 
dition of the lot of humanity, all mighty 
blessings are attended by some great evil; 
that every step to heaven is even yet to be 


has seemed that 


won by fresh sacrifices and atonements.— 
There is another, and, I trust, a better mode 
of reasoning on these symptoms of inter- 
preting these terrible signs: I will not readily 
believe that religion has been one of the 
causes of disorder—but rather that the 
vices of man having prepared the crisis, 
and called for the revulsion and re-action 
of the preservative principles of society ; 
religion has only thus manifested herself, 
in a more visible and tangible form, and 


come as a ministering angel, to enable 
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those who were struggling for the right to 
persevere and to prevail. The appalling 


fact however remains not the less indis- 
putable, that it is in scenes of extensive 
disorder, amidst mortal strife and terrible 
misery, that she has achieved her greatest 
triumphs, displayed her strongest powers, 
and made her most rapid advances. When 
Christianity first spread itself over the 
face of the Roman Empire, all the powers 
of darkness seemed to be roused to an 
The storm blew from every 
point of the compass; unheard of races of 
men, and monsters of anarchy and misrule, 
more like the fantastic shapes of a dream 
than the realities of human life, appeared on 
the stage; and that period ensued which 
has been perhaps rightly considered as the 


encounter. 


most calamitous in the whole history of 
When that new 
covered, which now presents such fair and 


man. world was dis- 
animating prospects, religion was imparted 
to the southern portion of it by carnage 
ind by torture; I say that in South 
America the ground was cleared by the 
torch and dug by the sword, and the first 
shoots of Christianity were moistened by 
the blood of unoffending millions. Again, 
when in Europe the Church cast its old 
slough, and re-appeared in somewhat of 
its pristine simplicity, the whole Continent 
was convulsed by civil war for a century and 
a half. Witness in France those battles, 
and massacres, and assassinations of the 
Huguenots and Catholics. In Germany, 
that closing scene of thirty years confusion, 
in which the grotesque and barbaric forms 
of Wallenstein and Tilly are seen struggling 
with the indomitable spirit of Mansfield, 
and the majestic genius of Gustavus Adol- 
phus — Witness in England the downfall 
of her ancient throne and the eclipse of 
Royalty—Let me not be misunderstood— 
I hold, that there is no one who has rightly 
considered these events who must not, 
even whilst he mourns over them, admit 
that it is better the changes took place even 
with their terrible accompaniments, than 
that they should not have taken place at 
all. But while I avow this, I hope it is 
not presumptuous to breathe a fervent 
prayer, that India may receive the blessing 
without the misery,—not faint-heartedness, 
that I tremble at the possibility of all 
Southern Asia being made a theatre of 
confusion,—not lukewarmness, that rather 
than see Religion advance upon the rapid 
wings of strife, I would prefer to wait for 
her more tardy approach, preceded by 
Commerce and the Arts, with Peace and 
Knowledge for her handmaids, and with all 
the brightest forms of which human felicity 
is susceptible, crowding in her train; I con- 
fidently trust that there shall one day be 
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l pon t close of this a ress, Wi n 
pre l ed a powerlul pre i t 
u g, Lord Con mere and | 
} | the following Resolution 

That m the occasion of the death 
of the ia Bb Vv} ot ¢ Lif it A t iS le i 
to perpetuate, by some dura "i t, 
the s zy 1 with wil n nis 
community i i} 1; and tl | 
ot? t ind n wit Ww h tl 
Bishop was rega by | w Ww 

rl notion being § r l by Mr 
Har ton, was unan yusly adopted 








inv lengthened observations I 
i nt that w all } ticipat 1 e san 
feelings of unfeigned esteeu ff 
v ration for our late excelle Pr 

d that we are not nly w > but 
nxiou to demonstr by a t 
memorial, the ( entertanl l y 
in mmon with all who knew |} f 
l listinguished ler l e- 
ment his ¢ uring virtu nh private 
lif ind the eminent serv r lered 
by him in |] short, but zeal ind 
ict ‘reer of public duty. TI 
be i unply ind isuly ted very 
ble sp h which you | ! rd from 
the Chair und I shall ther I I V 

md the Resolution which | be 
moved by Lord Combermere 

It was next agreed, upon tl motion 
of the Advocate General, econded by 
the Honourable Mr. Bayley; ‘“‘ That the 
most appr t course appeal t t 


to cause a Sepu ! Monument of Marbi 
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t t erected in the Cathedral Chur 
of Calcutta; and that subscriptions be 


, 
I ved ior this pur} ° 








rhe Advocate General spoke is 
' be I 

‘“‘If I were to const only my own 
wishes, I hould keep silences on th 
n in ccasion, wher it is more easy 
to feel than to speak. But, as it ha 
fallen t lot to propose a resolution, 
it seems fitting that I should preface it 


with a few remarks on the subject of that 








P rst » % } | we I ive to 
I do t 1 (I hope I have 
a better tast to repea nd eaken by 
repe on, what has | 1 80 bly and 
so elog ly said by one he has known 
bim 1 und ki yn tim ell but only 

tu point out a few of those distinguisl 
trait which peculiarly fitted him for the 
ition he had to fill—the path which 

he w d ied to tread 

“Without a more than ordinary ul in 
the se of Ch lanity, @ man would be 
l his country, who had to hold 
that high place in his profession, which 
Dr. Heber f 1, and to perform the duties 
which it imposed upon him but that 
zeal itself would t vorse than useless, 
unless accompanied by an equal portion 
of liberality. Neve hav I met v h 
union of these qualities so « mplete l 
perfect in any other man. The warmth 
of his zeal prompted him to every exertion; 








ile his liberality was extended to all condi- 





tions of men, without any exception of sect 
or country,or colour. Nor is it immaterial, 
that in private life, his b volence } 

silt y ol his manners, and the nee 
of idle and pedantic forms, endeared him 
to all who had tl happiness to know 
him; while the rank which he held in 
England and the literary world, for talents, 
high attainments and classical knowledge, 
gave a sanction and a lustre to the measures 


wil 1 he deemed it proper to adopt for the 
benefit and instruction of these remot 
countries Is it too much to say, that 
it will be difficult indeed to supply the 
loss of such a man? The meeting has 
nan answer to the question in the 
l hey have already passed—in 
record by some suitable 





! sense which they entertain 
of his merits. It only remains, therefore, 
to determine what kind of memorial they 


hould adopt It appears to me and to 
others, that the us ge of our own country, 


ind of Europe at large, points out a monu 
ment, in marble, as the most appropriate. 
And though this may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered less immediately and directly 
iseful than some other kind of memorial, 


which might be suggested, it has, at least, 
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vw advantag i meeting more frequently 
hie publ ey nd if { t kind 
have any ettect | t t for a 
long period of time to ex und 
imitation of th h it 
conmen ites If tl u t concur 
with me in the kind of mo nt to b 
preferred, it is further only necessary to 
prope the situation in which it shall 
be erected. I} Cathedral of tl city 
immediately oc to t n 1 hat 
Cathedral over ( tl | 
Prelate presided with so much ur to 
himself—(that however is a tr l 
with so much b fit to other vhere hi 
ice ha r o oft } i ind VAVS 
in the cause of religion and virt 

The third 1 lution, n | th 


} 
Venerable Arc icon Corrie, and seconded 
by the Hon. Sir A. Buller, proposed, that 


a Committee of Mar &. nt should be 
appointed to iperint it t ar 
application of Subscription ind that they 
be desired to communicate with tl rother 
of the late Bis! ps Richard Heber, E |. 
one of the Representat 1 | nt 
for the University of Oxford | to re- 
quest that he will superintend th xecution 
of the Monun tin Er 


In proposi lu , the 
rable the Archdeacon made t following 
observ 1010 


‘“* My own views of the loss which tl 





publ r¢ rally ha ustained by the la 
mented occasion of « me ng, hav een 
so fully and publicly expre 1 elsewhere, 
that it $s unnecessary, ind it would | 

improper to detain you with y further 
expression of my feeling on that head. In 
peaking on this subject, it i however 
imposstbl re to exclu private 
feeling, sv strongly did the deceased attach 
to him all who had th opportunity of 
being near him; but I shall take the liberty 
only to state, that during a long irney 
through the Upper Pro es, during which 


the late Bishop could not but be seen at 
, 


ilmost all seasons, and und 


lImost every 


variety of circumstance, I can truly say, 
that in his habitual temper and conduct, 
I never knew a person who came so near 
perfection. 

Holt Mackenzie, Esq. next proposed, 
That the following gentlemen should form 
this Comnittes of: Manasement. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Corrie—Mr. 
secre tary Lushington The Honourble Col. 
Finch—W. Prinsep, Esq.—W. Money, Esq. 

Rev. Principal Mill— Rev. W. Eales— 
Rev. J. Young, and that the Rev. Mr. Ro- 
bertson act as Secretary. 

This was seconded by the Honourabk 
Mr. Bayley, and adopted by the meeting. 

It was also suggested and approved by 








the meeting, that the Committee of Ma- 
nage t, if any surplu hould main 
ter the erect 1 suitable Monument 
oul conside propriety of aj 
t to the for lation of an additional Sct 
l hip in Bishop’s College, to be named, 
Heber’s Sch i 
l | 1 tl ad ption of thi Resolution, 
the Rev Dr. Bry ro Ll addr 1 th 
n i follows 
\ v me, Sir, to take the opportunity 
afforded me by th Honourable J 
su tion, of trespassing on the t i 
ot the meeting for a few moment tam 
far indeed from presuming to a hin 
to the just and animated eul 1 th 
virtues and character of the late Bis} Cal 
cutta, which you have this daydeli red from 
the Chair. In the most eloquent | feel 
Ing manner you hav done just na 
whatelo enc: ould do more than j 
to t " wth that disting ed 
cellent and truly amiable man. But 1 
ha uluded, in a particular manner, to 
tl nevolence which distinguished him 
1 man, and to the truly it! ind 
liberal sen nents, which charact ized him 
i t Churchm ind I rise, Sir, to I r 
my humble testimony, founded on ul 
expericn , to which I must now lo ck 
with a melancholy pleasure, tha ha 
cribed to Dr. Heber no virtt } 
did not most emine itly posse ri \ 
ition I held in another Church, hav 
promotion of the same great object 
is that of which Bishop Heber \ t} 
distinguished Head, led me fre iu t " 
co y I tion wi tl it excell t Pre , 
these objects; and never did I « rv tl 
pleasurable honour, without admirii 
tr christian and catholic irit, v h 
distinguished all he said. Devoted zeal 
ously to the rvic and the honour of hi 


own Church, Bi hop Heber heard with a 


pleasure, which it was not in his nat to 
conceal, of the exertions of other ( re} 

to carry Into execution the great work of 
piety and charity, which every r u 
society at home, has in view, in sending their 
Ministers to India; and he proved |} elf, 
by the warm interest he took in every 


scheme to promote the Gospel, nota Bishop 
of the Church of England only, but a Bishop 
of the Church of Christ. En raged by 
the kindness of the late Bishop 

and the sincerity of hi good-will, I felt 
that at any time I could seek his adv oI 


l assistance, 


ii n every thing where the 
promotion of moral and religious instruction 
was the object: and at this moment I have, 
indeed, but too much reason to syimpathize 
with my Brother-Clergy of the Church of 
England, in the loss they particularly have 
sustained. It is one that will not soon b 
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repaired. The death of Dr. Heber has left 
a blank in the Church, that will not easily 
be supplied : and society at large, and the 
native population of these extensive regions 
yet sitting in darkness, have much to weep 
over in the loss of this excellent and beloved 
Bishop, as well as the Church to which he 
did so much honour; and the ministers of 
other persuasions, who, like myself, were 
ilways welcome to the benefit of his advice 
ind assistance. For sure I am, Sir, tha 
iny one who had the happiness to know 
Dr. Heber, will agree with me that never 
did Christian Missionary come to the East, 
with a spirit better fitted for the task of 


enlightening it in the great truths of the 


Gospel—with a zeal more warm in the 
cause, yet tempered by knowledge t 
most extensive; or, in one word, with 
virtues and talents, that, under Providence, 
gave so much assurance of success, as did 
those of Dr. Heber.”’ 

The fifth Resolution, proposed by the 
Hon. Sir J. Franks, and seconded by the 
Hon. Sir C. Grey, determined, That in 
addition to the objects already named, the 
Committee should be at liberty, if the fund 

hould be found sufficient, to appropriate a 
portion of them to the purchase of a Piece 
of Plate, to be preserved in the family of 
the brother of the Bishop, as an Heir Loom 
ior ever. 

G. Udny, Esq. next rose and proposed— 
That Sir C. Grey should be requested to 
favour the meeting with the substance of 
his impressive speech, delivered on this oc- 
casion. : 

The motion being seconded by the Hon. 
Mr. Harington, and carried unanimously, 
the Hon. the Chief Justice was prevailed 
on to comply with the general wish. 

The immediate business of the day being 
over, Mr. Mackenzie rose to move the 
thanks of the Meeting to the Chairman. 
This duty, he observed, all must be eager 
to discharge, and all must feel that it would 
be imperfectly fulfilled by the mere form 
of respectful acknowledgment usual on the 
occasion of public meetings.—It was im- 
possible to express the feelings excited by 
the tribute which their Chairman had paid 
to that excellence they were met to honour ; 
every breast responded to the admirable 
delineation of the genius, the attainment, 
and the singular beauty of character which 
distinguished the lamented Prelate, to the 
just estimate of the loss sustained by his 
death, and te the touching accents in which 
that loss had been deplored. With the 
general vote, therefore, of acknowledg- 
ments to Sir Charles Grey for his conduct 
in the Chair, he would propose to com- 
bine the distinet tender of their thanks for 
his having so given expression to the sen- 


timents they desired to utter, and so ful- 
illed the arduous task of speaking of their 
amented Bisho 
nald Heber. 

The motion made by Mr. Mackenzie 
being seconded by C. Shakespear, Esq. it 
was voted, 

rhat the thanks of the Meeting should 
be given to the Chairman, for his able con- 
duct in the chair; and especially for the 
feeling and elegant manner in which he 
illustrated the character of their lamented 
Bishop.” 

It was finally proposed by H. Shake- 
spear, Esq. and seconded by the Hon. 
Sir C. Grey, “ That the thanks of the Meet- 
ing should be given to the High Sheriff, 
for the prompt attention paid by him to 


f 
l p in terms worthy of Regi- 


their requisition.’ 

The following sums were subscribed 
in furtherance of the Resolutions of the 
meeting, chiefly by the individuals who 
were present. The omission of the name 
of the Governor General is in consequence 
of his absence from town, and his not 


having been yet apprized of the results of 


a meeting, in the objects of which it is 
known His Lordship felt a warm interest. 


Sir Charles Gray... .....-Rs 500 
Lord Combermere eoccsveds 
J. H. Haringion ...2.cccce 2 
Sir A. Baller - séa.s é "ae 


W. B. Bayly e 6 ees 300 
J. Pearson . . alow oak 
John Franks e+ 3 


Mr. J. W. Paxton. cttaeons ae 
a Ce “oe a ot ees oe = OD 
Be. Witt 26 és 
Tho. E. M. Turton .. — . 
SS aaa ae 100 
E..Macnaughton ...-2<¢eccccese 20 
Longueville Clarke ....°%.. + 200 
J. Minchin 

Charles Hogg 


coece woe te ew OO 


W. Lennox Cleland . a 
? 5 “era a eke 
C. R. Prinsep ... coe 


We FUE. tsa wena Se 
Holt Mackenzie. .......2. 200 
J. F. May, for William Bruce . .. 100 
J. F. May, for Capt. G. B. Brucks, 

H. C. ship Discovery ...... 100 
rear eaes 
M. Patrie .. eeoceosetes MO 
H. Shakespear $coeveverstc & 
Edw. Hale . . ° oss se cot OD 
Lieut. Col. Bryant - 100 
G. Money . +k dda, Boe eee 
Wigram Money. ......... 100 
ME “ca Gee esa d~ 2 
Edw. Brightman oe eee * 200 
Daniel Carrie. ..« «<6 o « « 200 
Do. for James Pattle ie we cc ce Oe 
G. Udny . feet coer vas 100 
Walter Hovendon. + . eceocoeoe 1 
Carrapiet Jacob, (the Armenian) . . 100 
Wm. Henry Abbott ..... +. 100 
SONG TOM se bic cit cca ee 
Wi Ds 6 6 RES C6 Site EOD 
ee eee 
W.H. Mills .. eceocera 
a re a so? oe ee ae 
The Rev. Tor Joseph Stephen ... 100 




















































i et Tie 6 og nee ee eee ae 


ee. De. PUD «seo e 6 st 100 
Rev. H. Tweddle ....-2«0es 50 
Wee Ge ces cee cesses HS 
Jas. Pranklin .. sw cc cect ce 50 


GC. wee. « «68 ST a od ee 100 
_* & ree ee er ee ee 
3. Gramt cc nec vncceceesecen 50 
S.5. karim ccc e® ossece 1S 


Rupees, . .. » . 8,300 


We are instructed to mention that 
Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. 
Palmer and Cv., Colvin and Co., Alex- 
ander and Co., Macintosh and Co., and 
Fergusson and Co. 

[ John Bull, May 9, 
Proceedings at Bombay. 

Pursuant to the public notice inserted in 
this paper, a very numerous ind respect- 
able meeting of the Society of Bombay 
was assembled in St. Thomas’s Church, on 
Saturday last, May 13th, for the purposs 
of considering the most appropriate mode 
of evincing their respect and esteem for the 
late Right Reverend Reginald Heber, Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Honourable the Governor took 
the Chair at Eleven o'clock, and addressed 
the meeting to the following effect : 

** The purpose for which we are met is 
to consider of a tribute to the memory of 
one of the most enlightened and amiable 
prelates that ever adorned the Church. 

“The merits of his character will no 
doubt be set before you by others more 
capable of doing justice to the subject than 
I am; but even if it were deprived of that 
advantage, your own recent observation of 
his virtues would render it unnecessary 
for me to enlarge on his claim to this mark 
of the public veneration. His extensive 
learning, his rare accomplishments, his uni- 
versal benevolence, his unaffected piety, 
the simplicity and kindness of his man- 
ners, but lately attracted your admiration, 
and must still be fresh in your memory. 
I shali not, therefore, take up more of 
your time in explaining the motives of the 
meeting, but shall leave you to determine 
on the best means of marking your senti- 
ments towards a man, whose loss is a pub- 
lic misfortune to this country, and to his 
own.” 

The Rev. Thomas Carr having at the 
request of the meeting undertaken the 
office of Secretary, the Honourable the 
Chief Justice rose to propose the first 
Resolution, in the following terms : 

** Sir, I have the honour to propose a 
Resolution expressive of our deep regret 
and grief at the mournful event which has 
oecasioned this meeting, a resolution which 
reyuires not a word from me to recommend 
it. I cannot, however, in justice to my own 
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feelings—feelings which I entertain only 
in common with those around me—confine 
myself to a naked enunciation of that Re 

solution. I cannot deny myself the melan- 
choly satisfaction of paying my last humble 
tribute of respect to the virtues, the talents, 
and the zeal, of the great and good man 
whose loss we are now deploring. I can 

not but dwell for a few moments upon the 
irreparable loss which his friends and the 
public, which India and Britain, which 
literature, and, above all, the cause of hu- 
manity and religion, have sustained in the 
death of Bishop Heber. 

‘* But a few months have elapsed since 
he was in the midst of us, urging us by 
precept (and never was precept enforced 
with more glowing eloquence), animating 
us by example (and never was example 
more bright or attractive), engaging us by 
converse (and never was converse more 
winning or persuasive), to that great work 
to which he had devoted his life. Not a 
short year has yet passed over us, since 
from that very seat, which you, Sir, now 
occupy, he recommended to us, in a manner 
and with language irresistible, one of those 
institutions of charity and of religion, 
which, though not reared by him, was 
daily strengthening and expanding under 
his fostering hand. 

**'Vo dwell upon his virtues, upon the 
charity of his heart, the sweetness of his 


disposition, the amenity and simplicity of 


his manners, or the delights of his conver- 
sation, were superfluous, recently as we 
have all been witnesses to them.—No man 
perhaps was ever more calculated, from 
the reputation of his name, the splendor 
of his talents, the depth of his erudition, 
the purity of his life, the sanctity of his 
office, and the eminence of his station, 
to inspire us with respect and veneration ; 
but on the slightest intercourse, on the 
shortest acquaintance or converse with him, 
these feelings were absorbed and lost in a 


still deeper feeling of affection and of 


love. 

‘*Of his splendid talents, who is there 
who had not heard years before he visited 
these shores? Few at so early a period 
of life achieved so high a reputation as 
Bishop Heber. I perhaps am the only 
one here who had the happiness of seeing 
him crowned with academical honour 
of witnessing the applause of the learned, 
received by bim with a diffidence as rare 
as were his talents.—From that moment 
till the day of his death, his course was 


one track of light, the admiration of 


Britain and of India. 

‘To his zeal in the cause of humanity 
and christianity, we want no testimony. 
He sacrificed all the endearments of his 
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home, he expatriated himself from the » reproach to this Presidency, that tl 
of his fathers, he t himself fr leath of the first Bishop of Calcutta had 

irest relatives, and fr illowed to pass away without ny 

the most devoted friend he abandoned | ic demonstration of that veneration for 
t tl | worldly pr ects, fi } | ha ter f that deep regret for 
dist nd fatal clime. Av few ve his | ‘ “ cherished 
} ‘ | n ‘ ed t | \ nd y felt for 

} ‘ is | India } n intelli 

r, | ‘ r, even | ( ! hed fter eulo- 

1 ‘ { elling on tl character of 

i } em, f I M t 1 on thos juali- 
of | trymen.,. ( h so peculiarly fitted him for 
WI er may be the successor to I the singularly important and difficult office 
office, w ire not y of | t t} hierarchy in a foreign and 

reat energy of mind o 1 Ir. Warden said, that he 

of dispt t I \ icon Bar the jt ce to 

mu¢ ft ‘ t that the British 

zeal " much « ty. I " ould have be 
i pro} el l Re wed respect to the 
memory of it that a mis- 

| tt Me penetrated tak i obligations on 

row I tl th ( ( had pr lon ited ver our 

intimely « h of t r j It wa ntended that as 

I t Re r Re ld H Lord ! not occurre 1. tin the limits 
Bishop of ¢ tt whilst they of this Presidency—that as the mournful 
emorate, with the highest regard, é ffi of | rming his funeral « quies 
the candour, nd tl charity, devol ton t we were not lled on 

‘ I pris ite har ter to ¢ l numental tribut over his 
refl o le nt usire or to 1 the vo of pr id 

i f } | ( disting hed ha r for the blessings he had conferred 

, ! mmon t ! B h Indi that the r ms, or 

; é ratec t r t forbear would have been mort 

4 l I l I hand t ! red in the breach than in t obser- 

I onding the resolution propo v \ that the be fice wuts of a F 
the Hon. Sir Edward West, Mr. Warden Bishop of Calcutta had no local bounds ;— 3 
eX} ed his entire concurrence in t t | SS Was a | calamity to 

if the meeting; and more espe Jally British India generall, not only to India, 

in every part of the impressive appeal with but to t mother country. She indeed, 

which that resolution had been so feelingly observed Mr. Warden, knew his worth, 

| 1 powerfully urged on the attention ft ind the extent of the misfortune that had 
n tl ting. Mr. Warden adverted to the befallen this country by his premature 
: umstance of the British Inhabitants ef den Through her venerable religious 

pe Fort St. George and Fort William having, institutions she |} watched o’er his pious 

BP n the short space of twelve years since the efforts in the Ea th parental solicitude, 

As formation of an Episcoy Establishment tor wept o'er his death with parental affliction, 

j this country, had the misfortune to mourn ind had raised to his virtues a monument 
t loss of every one of those eminent in hi 1, and conferred a muni- 

taries who had been appointed by the ficent en nt for the benefit of India, 

| overnment at home, to erect tl super which perpetuate the name of j 

wv ructure of a Church Establishment at Bis} yn in this country,—it was 

; these Presidencies; and to the more fort imperi his own as long as the 

4 nate destiny that had awaited Bombay, Bis] s College shall continue a memorial Z 
# that th respectable individual who had of British piety in the metropolis of the ' 
4. en appointed its first Archdeacon, had British Empire in India.—In seconding a 

j j lived to ompl te the period of his useful r lution to commemorate tl virtues of 

. ervitude in India, and to return to his the second Bishop of Calcutta, Mr. Warden 

5 native country full of the esteem a ffec- felt it necessary to offer an explanation in 

“> P shat a annie Cus at a . : 7 y a * , 

7 n of that community for wh extenuation of an omission which he should 
a had ever laboured with s rd ind ever deplore towards his venerated prede- 

t pi solicitude. Phough we | thu or,—that t only way in which we 

J exper gative gr t ol uld ede that error, wa to guard j 
: such afflictir ppeals having bee ist the commission of a second,—that * 

air to feeling rising ol vl i whateve t the meeting might con- 4 

at 3) lties Warden yet considered ita fer on Bis Heber, could not reflect on 
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reputation was establ | 1 
to be shaken by any proces vs that ht t 
sdopted by this meeting. Mr. Warden ex 
pressed the gratification he experi ‘ t 
reasons, which were « jually app! 
case of Bishop Heber, had not be 
allowed to influenc our conduct 1 tt 
casion. Yon have hear ulded M W arc 
in eloquent eulogium passed on the charact 
of that lamented and accomp! 1 Prelate. Y« 
have been informed of the | ! comfort 
and independency \ ch hesaer ! lof tt 
honourable prospects of professi \ 
ment which he abandoned at lhe v 
self-devotion to which those only can cheer 
fully submit who are since in scient 
servants of a Divine Master, for the sinte 
ested purpose of promot the oe tnt 
his country in this distant Dr lie | 
—the moral and religious } rov ent f 
British India. That great as those sacrifices 
undoubtedly were, they wer y t ur i 
than that to which | < niry yielded in 
nting to send forth to this 8 
the most pious and | ly ft f her 
se who had listen¢ to his 7 asiv 
juence—to tl pure, the | il | 
tory theology he taught within t e wa 
those who had observed the ar th whic) 
he lent his personal assistat tot | ti 
of our different charitable institati canal 
who had heard the lua ind inst tive 
of the P 
ft ( t 
alos t 
ter of Bishoy 
rt t f 
the mother country, and of t ‘ ‘ the 
boon she conferred on J ia, byt selection 
of such a prela to preside over its Church 
Stablishmeuts I cannot adduce a stronger 
proof of the wisdom of that tion, nor a 
more interesting evidence f the ftrame and 
constitation of Bishop Heber’s ind f its 
complete adaptation to the tru irduous ty 
of superintending the Indian Diocese—than by 
quoting the concin ling sentence f his rey t 
the valedictory address made to hi by the 
Bishop of Bristol on behalf of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, on his a 
pointment to the See of Ca tta \fter be 
seeching, with characterist humility the 
blessing and prayer of the Societ after ex 
pressing the gratification he experi e 
going forth as tl gent t promote 
pious signs in t East ‘ that “ if 
ever the time shou arrive whe I ry be 
enabled to preach to the nativ f Ind 
their own langnage, I shall then aspire t 
till higher distinction of being « ert 
Missionary of the Society for Pr t Chris 
tian Knowledge.’ : 4 ot ad ean 
iffecting proof of the ar 1 the Klet i 
the success, with which he must hav pro 
secuting an object so near his hear 
deep importance tf which the ell 
discharge of his duty as a Bi p Ir a, he 
wonld appear to have entertain so firm 
just a conviction, than by advert to the fact 
that one of his last pious acts was to prot 
the Apostolic benediction to the native Chri 
tians at Trichin poly i th Tamul laugnage. 
Gentlemen, as that act may appear t 
be, the effect it pro ed in his «¢ regatic 
was strong and salutary, a followed it 
immediately was by his sudde mente 
teath, the Linpression cannot for tten 
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were “ 
yon n 
| el t 
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Ci ! y 
i j ns 
Sir ifter the eloquent euloginn to Ww 
we have just been listeni: from the lear 
mover of t first resoluti and his | urat 
I could have ber well « ‘ 
low! 1 6 ce after having read t mee 
i t resolution which [I have the I 
l ‘ and t having t 
for ! 5 I fee 
isia A more t 
expres of « 
ne acdequ bla 
© Vv Teel ! 
4 t ness 
‘ V pon this oc mt 
his nd t nti I feelin 
will l } t of this mec ! } t | 
notice we have been led uy t t 
] , to express our rd for tl pris \ 
tue r lament Diocesat but It A 
many a nts, thatit is not nec ary tod 
iT h uy them It i sho tire 
ul ngst us, and he sper i 1 
t portion of time here than he cor re 
have anticipated, that every o1 y 
must have had ample ppertunit ti 
a it f his privat char y I 
Openness and ingenuousness, wit! 
both de ands unaff I t 
cha teristics of | t \ ! 
possibile t be lon t ut 
veyin ind = discoverii u ‘ 
There was nothing ‘ il 
virtue yne fort r 
brightness, and |} any 
the inseparable ex vir 
id were equally ¢ ‘ 
rat ,» however, 
{ ya he expression of 5; vat 1 
affection, altl h perhaps e best V 
st their value by endeas y 
them. Admiratione t potius tam ¢t 
libus laudibus, et si natura fet ¢ 
lat decoremu Bat, in en 
hie t e mer ry f our il t 
ther nd mor rtant « era 
I I ttent ! a 
‘ t l a ‘ ( | 
t ‘ ; t 
Nf 
\ < 1 j to the ! 
B y t 
t I N 
j t é 
wit et t} 
tt The | 
I " I 
have there beer i 
Pp t ly 6 4 PI WW 
witl I tl 
t! ! judici t | 1 
to those ecniations whi er t 
connected with the best Interest f 





P , Ww mpart and uni 
spirit, without infringing uy t f 
t patr m, | K abroad an 
I atiot ther tris f tl 
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here 
siinplicily Of Man. 
— such unwearted 
e of his sacred func 
nhis zeal, a8 would 
ve « re ur esteem 


ire, a8 they were in 


enius » high station, 
i attainments, they 

1s his was, eminently 
ve and vencration, 
vere every 

| m the Ww e 

t him the 

pp c ect 

i e seen 

it \ ald 

i I loss 

y in © midst 
1} < ity, and 
in expre ton f the 
V the first Resola 
H ourable Chairman 
‘ vhica we ar 4 
such of us as are pre 
n which they think 

ere view of the meet- 





shall, with his permis- 
e Resolution to your 
ucled vill meet with 


ene Before, how 
not be considered 





iv ‘ or the future 
in blo or 

ip those who, like 
he remembrance of bim 
n that University, of 


e brightest ornaments, 


early genius drew forth 


lage of learning and 


lits, and afforded a sure 


ose splendid talents, which, if they 
iittained, were now fast ripening 





in short, who, whether 
had the happiness and 
mitted into his social 


s advantage from the 


universality of his ae 
to afford, than pleasure 
sy——the affable the 


manner with which that 






so freely im) parted— 






































































































1 we, who 80 


is conduct, and 


as now inflicted a 1eV M nd—Alas! It 
Hush’t be the voice of private woe, 
rhe | lic bleeds—— 

It bleeds indeed: when we think of what that 
nod man has done what he was doing ind 
what, under the blessings of Providence, it 
might have been hoped he would have been 
tbled to achieve. When we remember the 
many charitabl md religious institutions, 
which, fostered by his care, aick by his muni 
nee, and guided by his counsel, were pr« 
I vely answering more and more the end 
for which they were established When we 
saw him labouring in the eat work which he 
had undertaken, with a zeal not less nspicu 
is forthe ardour with Which it was prosecuted, 
than for the suavity and conciliation witl 
which it was tempered. When we hear ot 
im, to his last admiring congregation, and 
nost with his very tatest breath, cxhorting 
Brotherly love to all, without distinction of 

rank, cast, or colour.” W he 


I ently were eve-witnesses ¢ 


irers ol his word, and can therefore well 
appreciate the effect which the labe sand do 
trines of su t un were like to |} e; 
mn we see, an ea nd hil f tl 
ys, miay We not say, that tl man was 
ve all others the best calculated t icceed 
the great undertaki about which | Wa 
nployed?) May we not say, that through the 
instrumentality of such aman, the rays of chr 
nity at length bade fair to s their cheer 
iwoand vlorious tight tar tn Wile rrougt ’ 
he Continent and [slands of India? Must w 
feel that grievous and sad as is the pity 
tion, which this sudder and m tcad event 
will oe ont ll who knew and loved him 
learly—yet, th it is t as feathes the 
ale it but as al in the a it is but 
1s a drop in the wat when compared with tl 


nealenlable loss which by it the cause of ht 








amity and of religion has sustained. Without 
trespassing then further, Sir, on your patience, 
pon this melancholy sion, | shall beg 
eave to propose as a Resolution to be adopted 
by this meeting— 

“That as the character of the late Bishop 


Heber was regarded wit inivers ve and 


veneration, and as his life was of inestimable 
value, from the works of piety and benevolence 


vhich were in a great measure dependant upon 
it, and which were prosecuted with ardour and 
very hour of its 





vith the happiest effect to 
{ 





termination, eath has 





Acited the ee pest 
hit ol gr in this settie ent, an is esteein 
i by ih present meeting a cala ty to the 
suse of religion and humanity.” 

The Venerable Archdeacon Vaughan seconded 
he Resolution 

On the motion of Lieutenant General Sir 
jeorge Walker, G. C. B. it was 

Resolved,—* That in order to perpetuate the 
entiments entertained by this settlement to 


vards the .ate eloved and revere Bishop, a 
1;nument be erected to his memory in St. 
George’s Church, and that the Rev Thomas 


Robinson, the Domestic Chaplain and esteemed 
friend of the Bishop, be requested to prepare 
the Inscription. 

Upon the second Resolation being proposed, 
Sir Robert Comyn said, 

“‘ Sin,—I beg to second this resolution. The 
extraordinary merits of the late Bishop’s public 
ind private life have been so lately witnesse 1 
by all who hear me, and have just now been 
» feelingly and eloquently dwelt upon by th 
Honourable the Chairman, and my friend Si 
Ralph Palmer, that | should deem any farther 


ilnusion to them an inexcusable detention of this 


ectin I will nly say that lam mos 


Bishop Hi ber. 


convinced that there never was an human | 





who, in so short a space of time, inspi so 

versal a sentiment of attachment and veneration. 
It cannot but be, therefore, a melan ly 1 
tistaction t us ali to raise 4 memorial which 
may perpetual our feelings towards the ile 
Bishop, and our intense grief at bis lamentable 


md irreparable loss; his tame, indeed, require 
no such perpetuation; the noble devotion of hi 

walte enius to the high callings of his office 
has raised for him an imperishable monument; 


but it is, perhaps, a duty we owe to ourselve 


e those who may hereafter st eed to 





hese shores, that we did not close our eyes to 


that light which has shone with such brillianey 





ithe us e 
* Lneed only add, Sir, that in selecting a band 
which shall inscribe the marble wit nti 
ments, it is impossible to fix upon one more fit 
than Mr. Robinson’s. His high attainments and 
great regard and friendship for the Bishop, eu 
the language of truth and feeling in every 


worthy the occasion, 


The Honourable Mr. Greme be 





g leave to 
propose, 
Phata Subscription be opened for the pur 
‘ urying the last Resolution (that pre 
pe y Sir G. Walke into effect, and that 
ny surplus fund be appropriated in tl nanner 
best calculated to do honour to Bishop Heber’s 
he ry 
Phe respect, Mr. Greme said, in which ony 
benevolent Bishop was held, and the rief a 
his premature loss, were so uaiversal, that it 
seemed desivatle Chat no mdividnal should be 
ithout the pp nutunity of testitying wu né 
cording his means, and he would therefor 


beg to suggest that no minimum shouid be fixed 
! the Subscription. 

Sir George Ricketts, in seconding tl Rx 
lution, expressed himself in the following term 

- be eave, Sir, to second the Resolution 
ind I have to request all those who now hea: 
to understand, and to make it generally 
understood, that it is intended, that the amount 











of the Subscription shall not be regulated by 
t probable expense of the Monument, which 
is to | raised, but that it shall be inlimited 
in its unt; and the Resolution therefore pre 
vides that the surplus fund which may remain 
ifter discharging the expense of the Monument, 
hall be appropriated in the manner best calcu 
lated to do honour to the late Bishop's memory 
It would be premature now to suggest any 
articular mode of appropriating that sury 
but it will readily ecur to the mind of « y 
one, and wi I think, be as readily assente: to, 
that to appropriate it to the furtherance that 
reat cause, for which the late Bisho; n 
lived and in which he died, would, i he 
permite I to be sensible of what is passing here 
on earth, and to derive any gratification from 
it, gratify him more than the most spl ! 
mouument that art and wealth could erect to 
his memory. t is aiso intended that e da 
scription shall not only be unlitnite:! in its 
amount, but shall also be as unis s po 
sible throughout this Presidency, a tevery 
person, however low and poor he may be, aud 
of whatever colour he may be, may wish 
to join in rendering honour to th sishop’ 
y, shall be admitted to subscribe the 
sinallest sam.—Those who knew the late Bishop, 
will am sure be satisfied, that to one of his 
mind and feelings, the most grateful tribute 


which could be offered to him would be that 
which however small it might be, would be ren 
ered by the lowly and the poor, by those to 


, 
whom the light of Christianity is new, and who 
would thus testify their sense of the blessings 

f it, and their veneration for that Church of 


ich h lately the head in this part of 
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Exeter College; the Rev. George Rowl 
D. D. Master of University College l 
the Rev. A. T. Gilbert, D. D. Principal of 


Brasennos« olleg 


October 18. 
The Rev. C. K. Will ily 
f Pembroke College, wa Linitte i Fel- 
w of that Society. 


mination of the 


October 20 

Mr. Edward Cockey (of the Dioc« of 
Bath and Wells) was admitted Scholar of 
Wadham College. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
re ferred, Oct l 
M. A. 
drew, Richard, Trinity 2 
Franklyn, . T. Ward, St. J i 
Hargreaves, Rev. James, St. John’s ( 
Major, Rev. J 
l iylo ’ R . Thon 


Wilton, Rev. C. P. 


D 








as, Catharine Hall 


St. John’s Coll. 


Denham, Joshua Frederick, St. John’s Coll. 
Gattey, Joseph, Sidney Colleg 
Law, Francis, Queen's College. 
Martin, R. F. Wykeham, Trinity College. 
Power, A. Catharine Hall, (( pounder. 
l'yson, M nes, Cc 
On er 13. 
M. A. 
Sewell, Thomas, Sidney Col 
B. A. 
( hapman, John, Fellow f k *s Coll. 
Hamiiton, George, Fellow of Wi *s Coll. 
Owen, E. J. Downing Coll. (¢ ompoun ler 
October 21. 
B. A. 
Penneck, Henry, St. Peter’s College. 
October 25. 
M.A. 
Je ffreys, Rev. He nry, ot. John’s College. 
Scratton, Rev. T.S, Christ College 
Welsby, William N. St. John’s College. 
Winning, William Balfour, Trinity College. 
October 1. 
Thomas Remington, B. A. James Ami- 
B. A. and James Challis, 


raux Jeremie, 


Dean and Cl ipte! of 















































elected Fellows of rinity 
October 10. 
rhe following gentlemen were « ed 
University Officers for the year e1 
PROCTORS., ; 

R John lromkyus, M. A. Kin Coll. 
Rev. Ste ] hen Pope » M. A. Emmat 
PRO-PROCTO 3 
S. Hughes, B. D. Emmanuel Coll. 
Twopeny, M.A. St. John’s Coll 

TAXORS. 
Rev. John Hind, M.A. Si lney C 
Rev. Henry Venn, M. A. Queen’s Coll 
MODERATORS. 

Rev. Joshua King, M. A. Queen’s ¢ 
Rev. H. Coddington, M. A. Trinity ( 
SCRUTATORS, 

Dickes, M.A. Jesus Coll. 
rasker, M.A, Pembroke Ha 


el Coll 


2 
Rev. R. 


Rev. Thoma 
Rev. Henry 


ellor 


Rev. M. Davy, D. D. Master of Caius Coll. 


. Geldart, LL.D. 


; Prin. Hall,Z 
John Haviland, 


M.D. St. John’s College, 


Rev. Alfred Ollivant, M. A. 
Senior Revent. 
October 18. 
The Rev. Edward Yeats, M. A. Fellow 
of lrinity College, was elected one of tl 
Seniors of that Soci ty. 
A letter has been 
Vice Chancellor, by the Right Hon il 
s Williams Wynn, President of the 


addressed to the 





Charle 
India Board, of which the following is 
wn extract : 

“ Enclosed I have th honour to 
transmit to you a copy of the regulation 
for the examination of candidate for 


Writerships in the service of the East 


India Company, which have been prepared 


a 
by the Court of Directors, with th 1) cd 
bation of the Board of Commissioners for h. 
the affairs of India. You will find that a 
it is prop sed that two Examiner houlk - 
be ippointed from the Univer ity ol Cam- Ps 
bridge, by the Vice Chancellor and R er 


} 


Professors, with an annual stipend of 80/, 


one of them to be annually replaced. ; 


Plan for the examination of candidates for 
admission to the Civil Service, who have 
wot resided at the College of Haileybury. 
‘* The candidates will be examined in 

the Greek Testament, and in some of th 


works of the following Greek Authors 








Seat ae Pad 


<——. 


Ree 


a. 
a 


viz. Homer, Herodotus, Demosthenes, 


4 | of tl} 


in the Greek \ ‘ 
works of the following Latin Author 
Livy, Cicero, Tacitus, and Juvenal, which 


’ ’ 


y uso In son 


part of the Examination will include colla 
teral reading in Ancient History, Geo- 
graphy, and Philosophy. 
* They will also be examined in Mathe 
mactics, including the four first and sixth 
Books of Euclid, Algebra, Logarithn 
Plane Trigonometry, and Mecha 

“In Modern History, principally take 
from ‘ Russell’s Modern Europe,’ 


* Paley’s Evidences of Christianity.’ 


CONGREGATIONS. 

Oxford. | Cambrid 
October 19, 26. October 15, 25 
November . 56; 23. Nov mber 15 

D 


H 
December 1, 17, 18. | December 6, 16 


PREFERMENTS. 

Brink ey, Jonn, D.D. to the Bi 
OF CLOYNE. 

Alderson, W. A. to the Perpetual ( 
of Seaton Ross, Yorkshire. Patr 
M. C. Maxwell, Esq. 

Baylie, J. to the Chapelry of oxw 
Walsall. Patron, (by lapse) the Bisl 
of Litchfield and Coventry. 

Bright, John, M. A. to the Prebend of 
Combe and Harnham, with Ruscoml 
Northbury, annexed in the Cathedral 
Church of Sarum. Patron, the Bishop. 

Bruce, Courts nay Boyle, of St. Peter 
College, Cambridge, to be Domesti 
Chaplain to his Royal Highness th 
Duke of York. 

Burkett, r. B. A. to be Minister of tl 
New Church, Chorley, Lancashire. 

Cotes, C. Grey, to the Rectory of Stanton 


~ 


St. Quintin, Wilts. Patron, the Earl of 


R idnor. 

Close, Fr ancis, to the Perpetual Cura y < t 
Cheltenham. Patron, The King 

Curtis, George William, M. A. Ch ipl n to 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford, and Rector 
of Padworth, Berks, to the Rectory f 
Winnington, E x. Patron, the B 
of London. 

Green, Charles, B. A. to the Kectory of 
Buxhall, on his own petition, and t 
the Rectory of Harlston, Suffolk. Pa 
tron, R. Pettiward, Esq. 

Hall, F. Russell, B. D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to the Rectory of 
Fulbourn, Cambridgeshire. Patrons, the 
Master and Fellows of that Society. 

Henderson, Thomas, M. A. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to be Domesti 
Chaplain to the Earl of Verulam. 


*.* The Politioal Ret) spect, Literary Rej rt, a 


enee, are u 


University and Clerical Intelligence. 


Hughes, C. W. B.A of C. C.C. Cambrix 
to the Perpet Curacy 
Chapel, Lacey Green, Bucks. 

Martin, S. to the Rectory of St. Mary 
Magdalene, and Vi ge of St. Nicholas, 
Lincoln. Patrons, the Dean and Chapter, 

Master, J. Streynsham, M. A. of Balliol 
College, Oxford, to the Rectory of Chor- 
ley, Lancashire. Patroness, Mrs. Master. 

Major, J.R. B.A. to the Head Master- 
ship of the Grammar School, Wisbeach, 

Mair, William, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Fulbourn, 
All Saints, Cambridgeshire. Patri 


sishop of Ely. 





Napier, Hon. Henry Alfred, M. A. of 


Christ Church, Oxford, to the Rectory 
of Swyncombe, Oxfordshire. Patron, 
The King. 
Rous, Hon. Hug 
Vicarage of 


the Earl of Stradbrooke. 

Ridsdale, Robert, M.A. Fellow of Qtare 
Hall, Cambridge, and V r of Knochin, 
Salop, to the Vicarage of Kirdford, 
S x. Patron, the Karl of Egremont. 

Skillicorne, Richard Skillicorne, to the 
Rectory of Salford, Oxford hire, on his 
own petition. 


Stone, George, M. A. to the Vicarage of 


Longburton, with the chapelry of 


Holnest, Dorset. 

Swatman, Edward, M. A. to the Vicarag« 
of Dulverton, Somerset. Patrons, the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells. 

Turton, Thomas, B. D. Fellow of Catharin« 
Hall, Cambridge, te the Rectories of 
Gimingham and Trunch, Norfolk. VPa- 
trons, the Master and Fellows of that 
Society. 

Tyler, J. E. B.D. Fellow of Oriel Col 
lege, Oxford, to the Rectory of St. Gil 
in the Fields, London. Patron, The King. 

Ward, John, B. A. to the Vicarag ol 

Great Bedwin, Wilts. Patron, the 

Marquis of Aylesbury. 


W C. P. N. of St. John’s Coll 


Cam ridge, to | Chay Lin to the Colony 

in New South Wales. Patron, tl 

S« iry to the Colonial Department. 
Woodcock, G. M.A. of Trinity College 


> 


Oxford, to the Rectory of ( Lythorp " 


CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 


Ridsdale, Robert, M. A. Fellow of Clar 
Hall, Cambridge, to Audrey Harriet, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Lord John 


Towr d. 


if mainder of the Clerical Intelli- 


icy cf St. John’s 
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